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Are you using 4 different processes 






to do work like this? 


All of these prints 
were made in seconds 


with OZALID! 


0 Black-line print of form letter. Dig- 
nified, looks exactly like original typing. 
Headings and personal references will 
be added to print with same make of 
typewriter used to prepare the original. 
Saves valuable time and labor in sales 
and general correspondence. 


8 4-color transparent overlay of statis- 
tical chart. Prohibitively expensive with 
y other process — as economical and 
simple as this with Ozalid: Individual 
trends are drawn in ink on separate 
heets of tracing paper ... and each is 
reproduced in seconds on Ozachrome 
film of desired color. Job is finished by 
mply stapling the films in register. 
You'll use Ozachrome for dramatic, 
readily understood presentations of 


®These are only a few of the ways in which you can 
consolidate your reproduction work with Ozalid. Ac- 
tually, your entire organization will depend upon it 
for prints—in seconds—whenever needed! 


@Llearn how you save time, labor, and dollars right 
from the start with Ozalid. And see samples of the 
10 types of prints you can make. 


®@ Write today for free booklet No. 143 
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facts or products. 


a) Oilproof, waterproof, plastic print 
... produced directly from draftsman’s 
drawing. An ideal material for shop use 
or sales catalogs. But it’s only one of the 
10 different types of positive, easier-to- 
read Ozaprints you can produce from 
any engineering drawing or other trans- 
lucent original—in seconds! 


} Continuous-tone print with full val- 
ves. This Ozalid Dryphoto was pro- 
duced directly from a film positive. The 
quickest, most economical way to create 
displays, illustrate technical manuals, 
etc. Simply keep film positives (which 
can be made from any negative) in files 
...and make Dryphotos as fast as or- 
ders are received! 











OZALID 


Division of 
GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Notice the ease with which 
metal windows can be 
washed from within. ~ 


" ~ : a 
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metal Windows? 


ae 


All over America architects, engineers, contractors 
and builders are planning ahead today for the homes of to- 
morrow—and in the homes of tomorrow they know there must 
be new features to add to the beauty and the utility of those 
homes. One feature every home should have is steel windows be- 
cause steel windows not only offer greater utility but add to the 
beauty and lasting good appearance of any home. So consider 


the advantages Ceco metal windows offer: 


] Tighter weather seal—precision engineering § Controlled ventilation—up to 100%... 
keeps out cold, dust, rain; keeps heat in. catches stray breezes . . . controls drafts. 


2 Gives more light—affords from 20°, to 60% 6 Easier operation—always fit... no sticking, 
greater light area. warping or swelling. 


3 Lowest initial cost installed—with metal 7 Fire safety—Ceco metal windows are fire 
windows the initial cost is the final cost. resistive, reduce fire hazards. 


Easy to install—no weather stripping. Less Easily washed from inside—both sides of 
labor in installing hardware. No planing. the window can be washed from within. 


WHY SPECIFY CECO? 

Ceco steel windows are engineered to a perfection. Years of pioneering—years of ‘“‘on-the- 
job experience’? have given Ceco engineers a sure grasp of all window problems. All that fund of knowl- 
edge is yours to command in 23 offices strategically located from coast to coast. For latest information on 


delivery consult your Ceco service headquarters. Ceco catalogs appear in Sweet’s Architectural File. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 5701 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


Bie. 


Partial list of other Ceco Products: 
ALUMINUM FRAME INSULATING STORM 


PANEL FOR METAL CASEMENTS * MEYER 

STEELFORMS * REINFORCING STEEL * 

te In le iyi r Vint’ METAL FRAME SCREENS °* STEEL JOISTS 
) pS} (by ZL A big / CICSICE * METAL WEATHERSTRIPS * METAL LATH 


& ACCESSORIES * HIGHWAY PRODUCTS 











Want to know the secret why 
Byers Wrought Iron resists corro- 
sion .. . why designers use it in 
the “hot spots’’ where ordinary 
materials fail too soon... . why 
it has helped to stave off repairs 
and maintenance in hundreds of 
punishing applications? 

You'll find the main answer in 
the photomicrograph, that shows 
how a minute piece of wrought 
iron, not much larger than a grain 
of sand, looks when it is magnified 
100 times. Tiny fibers of ‘iron 
glass’’ (silicate slag) are threaded 
through the body of high-purity 
iron. As many as 250,000 of these 
threads are present in each square 
inch of section, making up from 1 
to 3% by weight of the material. 

When corrosion strikes, the fibers 
serve as a mechanical barrier, to 
halt and diffuse attack. This dis- 
courages the pitting and rapid 
penetration that are generally the 





BYEFR. 'RON 


cause of premature failures in ordi- 
nary materials. The fibers also help 
to anchor the initial protective 
scale, which shields the under- 
lying metal just as a scab protects 
a wound. 

Authorities are agreed that the 
primary reasons forthe unusual cor- 
rosion resistance of wrought iron 
is the combination of high-purity 
base metal, and glass-like silicate 
slag. No other metal duplicates 
the nature and composition of 
wrought iron . .. and so no other 
metal duplicates the resulting 
service qualities. 


Here’s why 


BYERS 


WROGUGH7 (ROW 


resists 


corrosion 


Every engineer recognizes that 
the uncertainty of future costs and 
conditions makes it more important 
than ever to design for maximum 
durability. Our Engineering Serv- 
ice Department will be glad to help 
you apply wrought iron in the 
places where it can serve longer 
for less. You will find full dimen- 
sional information in our General 
Catalog, sent on request. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Hous- 
ton, Seattle, San Francisco. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 
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WHEN CEILINGS DISAPPEAR! . 


An Editorial .. by Kenneth K. Stowell 


AUDIO-VISUAL DEPARTMENTS 


Eyes and Ears in School. Continued from February, 1946 


BRANCH BANK IN ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Bankers Trust Company, 5lst Street and Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Shreve 
Lamb and Harmon Associates, Architects 


HOUSES . 


Residence in California. Harwell Hamilton Harris, Architect . . . 84 
Residence in California. Gregory Ain and George Agron, Designers 86 
Three Residences in Arizona. Arthur T. Brown, Architect a . 88 
Residence in Texas. Fehr and Granger, Architects . ; : 90 


HOUSES OR POLITICS? 


The Factors that Determine the Volume of Construction. By Thomas S. Holden 


ECONOMISTS FORESEE END OF PRICE INFLATION IN 1947 . 


BUILDING TYPES STUDY NO. 119... UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


TECHNOLOGY MADE HUMAN 


Proposed Library for Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Voorhees, Walker 
Foley & Smith, Architects 


THE “MODULAR” LIBRARY 


Proposed Library for University of lowa. Keffer & Jones, Architects and Engineers 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES . 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING Technical News and Research 
LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION FOR INTERCHANGEABLE USES . 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR BOOKS AND PEOPLE 
By Harold L. Alt, Heating Engineer 


WHAT ABOUT MICROFILM “AND SUCH?” 
LIGHTING IN LIBRARIES 


SOUND CONTROL IN LIBRARIES 


By Edward Content, Acoustical Engineer 


PRODUCTS 


For Better Building 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS . 


. Library Bookstack Data . 
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of the many Watrous 
Points of Superiority 


Water Saver Adjustment 
Self-Cleansing By-Pass 
Single-Step Servicing 
I Self-Tightening Handle 
Packing 


Screenless Silent-Action 


Sturdy Brass and Bronze 
Construction 






— BBR Becces 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN THE WATER THEY SAVE 
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Another Watrous Feature 
_ that Minimizes Maintenance 


“je cece 


A small feature . . . Watrous Self-Tightening Handle Packing ... 
yet just one more of the many features that go to make a great flush valve! 


It requires no periodic tightening . . . eliminating maintenance. . . 
because its spring-loaded packed stem automatically maintains proper 
tension on the packing at all times . . . provides real protection against 
leakage. Note the illustration. 


When you specify Watrous Flush Valves you get Self-Tightening 
Handle Packing on every valve. It is one of the reasons why the selection 
of Watrous Flush Valves is a constant source of satisfaction over the 
years to everyone concerned. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1240 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 








For complete information on Watrous Flush Valves 
see Sweet's Catalog or write for Catalog No. 448-A. 
Also ask for Bulletin No. 477 giving a summary of 


“Architect’s Views on Flush Valve Applications.” 


Flush Valves 
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Construction Hits Record High—but so does Demand 
for Housing « Materials Shortages Promised for 1947 
« Justice Department Comments on Recent Labor Cases 


Regardless of the «November election 
upsets, federal officialdom looks for a 
fresh furore over housing when the new 
Congress takes its seat. Not only have 
the efforts to provide houses for veterans 
been hobbled by obstacle after obstacle, 
but also the general housing bill, after 
a Senate o.k., died in the House last 
July and is due for resuscitation early 
in 1947, 

Few observers, however, expect swift 
progress, for an incoming Congress takes 
a month or more to get organized and 
into full swing. For one thing, com- 
mittee assignments must be reshuffled, 
and regular legislative steps await this 
procedure. 


Record Highs Hit 


Despite handicaps met by Housing 
Expediter Wyatt, his program for resi- 
dential construction claimed some record 
highs — began to do so back in August 
when expenditures for new construction 
passed the billion dollar mark (Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures) for the first 
time since the war month of November, 
1942. Housing accounted for $355 mil- 
lion. Lumber production kept high and 
gypsum board and lath output reached 
the highest point in history. 

Special point of the rapid expansion 
of building materials was made by CPA 
Chief Small. To use his words: 

“This record of achievement has prob- 
ably never been surpassed in the history 
of building materials production over a 
comparable period of time. Indeed, it 
compares most favorably with the rates 
of production increase on military pro- 
duction programs of high urgency 
achieved during the war period. The 
record is a tribute to the cooperation of 
building materials producers and work- 
ers with the government program.” 


Demand Is at Peak 


On the other hand, the housing de- 
mand was hitting its peak. A census 
survey reported four million veterans 
Wanting to rent, buy or build. Recon- 
version Director Steelman warned that 
“the over-all shortage is so acute that 
even if the program in 1946 is to suc- 
ceed, there will still be as many people 
in need of housing at the beginning of 
19'7 as there were on January 1, 1946.” 

incidentally, very few federal works 
projects have been given the go-ahead 
sign. Last August 6, it will be remem- 
bered, the Reconversion Office ordered 
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into effect a moratorium on all new con- 
struction in this field, except veterans’ 
hospitals and like must items. Although 
this moratorium was to end with Sep- 
tember only such programs as got clear- 
ance from the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator and the Housing Expediter 
could be started before next April 1. 
State and local governments were asked 
similarly to defer public works. 


Shortages Continue 


Obstacles to the housing program 
include not only the much talked of 
shortages in materials and labor. In- 
direct hobbles are showing up, eminent 
among them the scarcity of freight cars. 
In the Pacific northwest some lumber 
mills were forced to shut down, reports 
Reconversion Chief Steelman — they 
could not move boards already sawed. 

Building material shortages will not 
end with the current year, predicts the 
Commerce Department. It cites pros- 
pective limited supplies for lumber, cast 
iron soil pipe and plumbing fixtures dur- 
ing 1947. On the other hand, it says, 
brick, tile, concrete block, clay sewer 
pipe, warm air furnaces and cast iron 
and convector radiation are being pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to bring 
supply into a balance with demand. 





CD’s Construction Division advises 
that lumber exports have been declining 
steadily during 1946 and are at lower 
levels than in 1939. “Until 1941,” it 
states, “we normally exported more 
lumber than we imported, but since then 
our imports exceed the exports. It is 
estimated that during 1946 our imports 
will be twice the exports, and that 70 
per cent of the imports w ill be in species. 
sizes and grades usable for residential 
construction while 75 per cent of our 
exports will not be usable for residential 
construction needs.” 

In this connection the Lumber Survey 
Committee draws some interesting con- 
clusions in a report to the Secretary of 
Commerce. Discussing the distribution 
of lumber, it advises that many indus- 
trial users are seeking to buy up sources 
of supply. and continues: 

“Distribution yards, unable to obtain 
lumber from their usual suppliers are 
frequently attempting to acquire con- 
trol over mills. Mills, on the other hand, 
are commonly setting up their own dis- 
tribution outlets, not because of unwill- 
ingness to sell to traditional distributors, 
but because mill controlled distribution 
is deemed more profitable to the pro- 
ducer under existing price regulations. 
The confusion and unrest in the indus- 
tries have been increased by a marked 
tendency toward avoidance of ceiling 
prices and restrictions and also con- 
tinued evasion of price and distribution 
control regulations.” 


Construction Estimated 


Inter-agency construction estimates 
for 1946-47 have been released by the 
Commerce Department with the ex- 

(Continued on page 10) 


‘‘Let me tell you what happened in their All-Purpose room 
— Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dun1 























Seven-foot high continuous panels of Insulux Glass Block usher in diffusion of daylight through wide working areas, spotless appear- 
daylight to all three floors of Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Ind. ance, and high insulating value. Clear windows are set in some of 
Important to this manufacturer of proprietary medicines is the the Insulux panels for vision out and ventilation 


en tl lial welt. 


é 


Glass harness 
for daylight 


Daylight—in harness -opens a host of architectural opportunities 
and this control is easily realized with Insulux Glass Block. 


> Sa RS 
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Natural daylight can be diffused evenly through a horizontal! 
plane or the direction of light rays can be changed. Distracting 
views are eliminated, privacy assured. Infiltration of outside nois« 
is materially reduced. 
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Insulux Glass Block is a functional building material—not merely a Insulux helps maintain controlled conditions of C leanliness 
decoration. It is designed to do many things other materials cannot and sanitation — stops air leaks around ill-fitting opening 
do. Investigate! Also, the insulating properties of Insulux give lower cost ai 


conditioning and heating operations. Condensation of the root 
side of panels is much less than on a single glazing. 


OWENS - ILLINOIS These qualities merit careful consideration in any structu! 


where natural daylight under close control will give better work 


ing conditions or improve livability. 
U) LW ( Technical data, specifications and installation details will be 
found in the “Glass” section of Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, 0 


write Dept. C-11, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Insulux Produc 


GLASS BLOCK Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Plan Concrete Construction 
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American Welded Wire Fabric has eminently 
served the ever-expanding field of reinforced 
concrete construction. Its closely and accurately spaced 
high strength steel wires of uniform quality — elec- 
trically welded into a prefabricated mat — provide the 


most effective and economical concrete reinforcement. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham 
Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


SRITED FS Uatesds .-8864 
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planation that they represent, not fore- 
casts of construction activity, but rather 
“a statistical measure of the dollar vol- 
umes of construction which would be 
put-in-place in the period under review 
under existing programs, schedules and 
controls, if materials and labor are avail- 
able to support such levels.” They are 
designed to serve as a “basis for and 
guide to policy decisions.” 

For 1946 these estimates (prepared 
jointly by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce, 
Department of Labor, Federal Works 
Agency and National Housing Admin- 
istration) list programmed construction 
at $15.8 billion, with new building at 
$10.7 and maintenance and repairs at 
$5.1. For next year programmed activity 
reaches $19.2 billion, of which $13.18 
is new and $6.07 is for maintenance and 
repairs. 

The 1947 residential total is pro- 
grammed at $7.12 billion compared to 
$4.63 this year. Highway schedules go 


up from the 1946 estimate of $659 mil- 
lion to $1 billion. A more sizable jump, 
however, is for prefabricated dwellings, 
the 1946 figure being $343 million and 
next year’s $2.46 billion. 

Broken down by quarters, the 1947 
total construction estimates show $3.68 
billion for the first quarter, $4.77 for the 
second, $5.75 for the third and $5.04 for 
the fourth. New construction is put at: 
Ist quarter, $2.58; 2nd, $3.17; 3rd, 
$3.85: 4th, $3.57. (F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration estimates are being compiled as 
this is written, will soon be released.) 


Anti-Trust Report 


The Senate Small 


mittee recently issued a report on anti- 


Business Com- 


trust cases in the construction industry, 
touching on control of production and 
prices by means of patents, restraints in 
lumber, cement. plumbing and heating, 
ete. 

The Justice Department, which drew 
up the report, includes in its discussion 





Reconstruction plans for Brest, France's largest prewar naval base, call for six new 


developments, accommodating 25,000 people, and careful grouping of public buildings 


FRANCE REBUILDS 


On view at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, through 
the balance of this month is an especially 
interesting exhibit, “France Comes 
Back,” sponsored by the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic. 

The exhibit, which details the story of 
France during three wars and presents 
plans for her reconstruction during the 
coming years, includes a number of ar- 
chitectural models showing the trends in 
postwar French design and city planning. 

One of the models is of Sully-sur- 
Loire, almost wholly destroyed in 1940. 
Plans for its reconstruction are based 
on a determination to keep the quaint 
beauty and follow the general pattern 
of the old town, while modernizing its 
appearance with wider streets and a 
more general openness. 


Another of the models is of Laon, 
whose fortified old section on the hilltop 
is still intact, although the lower section 
of the town was wiped out. This lower 
section is being rebuilt as a thoroughly 
modern garden city. 

Also included in the exhibit are panels 
of photos showing emergency housing de- 
velopments and prefabrication systems. 
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Living unit of this prefab by Marcel Lods 


is on second floor, service unit is on first 


pertinent comment on labor cases: 

“In 1939, 1940, 1941 the Department 
brought a number of cases against labor 
unions for alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws. At the outset we made it 
clear that we were not attacking any of 
the legitimate activities of labor unions 
such as the right of collective bargaining 
or activities designed to raise wages, 
reduce hours, and improve working con- 
ditions. We recognized the limited li- 
ability of unions under the Clayton and 
Norris-LaGuardia Acts for activities 
which, but for the exemptions granted 
by these two acts, would constitute vio- 
lations of the Sherman Act. Our pro- 
gram was based upon union activities 
which, in our judgment, went beyond 
the exemptions granted labor-union 
activities by the Clayton and Norris- 
LaGuardia Acts. The activities attacked 
were: (1) jurisdictional strikes, particu- 
larly those in which one union struck 
against another union which had been 
certified by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as the legitimate collective- 
bargaining agency with whom the em- 
ployer should deal; (2) strikes to erect 
tariff walls around a particular locality: 
(3) refusal to work on and install pre- 
fabricated materials; (4) made work, 
including the transfer of work from one 
labor group to another, as well as re- 
quiring the performance of more work 
than that reasonably necessary to com- 
plete a job; and (5) agreements between 
employer and labor groups to fix prices 
on building materials. These latter agree- 
ments were enforced usually by refusal 
of the unions to work for manufacturers 
or contractors who would not join the 
price-fixing arrangement. Under such 
arrangements, the particular unions in- 
volved became the exclusive labor sup- 
ply for the manufacturer group. 

“The Department lost almost all the 
cases in the first four groups, the courts 
holding that as long as the unions acted 
in their own self interest, and did not 
combine with non-labor groups, their 
activities were immune from prosecution 
under the Sherman Act although trade 
and commerce be restrained. In the fifth 
group, the Courts held generally that 
the unions were liable if they aided and 
abetted employer groups to achieve 
market and price control even though 
the union’s purpose in entering the com- 
bination related to terms and conditions 
of employment.” 


NHA Issues Data 


In its active push for veterans’ hous 
ing, the National Housing Agency come 
up with numerous data of concern 
Among recent actions and findings, not 
these: 

1. Under the veterans’ program, build 
ers’ plans reveal that in the new conven- 
tional houses gas fuel heating system: 

(Continued on page 1- ) 
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Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Clapboard Siding going up on a typical veteran’s home. Note the 


precision of line — with no leveling off. Note the butt joint, on the fourth clapboard from the top. 


REYNOLDS 
[ifetime ALUMINUM 


JOON CMa cy 


bie RE'S permanency in Reynolds 
aluminum building products . . . 
permanence in public acceptance as 
well as in the material itself. Imme- 
liate availability, in this housing 
hortage, is only one advantage. The 
public knows what it means to have 
ibsolutely fire-proof, rust-proof roof- 
ng and siding—impervious to rot, 
ermin and termites — lightweight 
id structurally strong. Farmers ap- 
reciate the fact that aluminum needs 
) protective coating — eliminating 
aintenance cost. Homeowners who 
prefer their houses painted are find- 
ig that aluminum holds paint 
nger — looks better, with less up- 
ep. And all alike are learning the 
reat advantage of aluminum’s rad/- 
t heat insulation—the fact that an 
uminum surface reflects up to 95% 
all radiant heat, reflects it outward 

| summer, inward in winter. 
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Reynolds Aluminum is here to stay 
in the building products field. The 
car-loads now being shipped, the 
houses now going up, are but the 
forerunners of a modern trend as 
important for dealers as for architects 
and contractors. Ask your regular 
supply source now about Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum Building Prod- 
ucts. Distribution is through usual 
building trade channels. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Building Products Division 
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Louisville 1, Ky. 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF 
HOUSES ... FOR FARM, 
COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


REYNOLDS 
LIFETIME ALUMINUM 
CLAPBOARD SIDING 


Original development of Reynolds engi- 
neering! Each clapboard sets into flange 
of one beneath. Nailing completely cov- 
ered! Sheet thickness .032”, 8 and 12- 
foot lengths, exposed clapboard surface 
8”. Special Starter Strip, Butt Joints ané 
Corner Caps. 


REYNOLDS 
~S LIFETIME ALUMINUM 
SHINGLES 


Sheet thickness .027”. Watertight inter- 
locking flanges. Nails completely covered. 
Coverage, 8” x 142”. Shadow line, 4”. 
Accessories: Eave Starter, Ridge Cap, 
Gable End Cap, Hip Cap and Valley. 
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REYNOLDS 
LIFETIME ALUMINUM 
“SNAP-SEAL” ROOFING 


A new Reynolds-engineered product with 
watertight interlock between sheets. All 
nails covered. Accessories: Eave Starter, 
End Starter, End Wall Flashing, Gambrel 
Joint, Ridge Roll, Formed Valley. 6, 8, 10 
and 12-foot lengths, 24” coverage. 


REYNOLDS 
LIFETIME ALUMINUM 
WEATHERBOARD SIDING 


.027” thick sheet, crimped in simulation of 
4” clapboard—which effect can be en- 
hanced by painting. 8, 10 and 12-foot 
lengths. 24” coverage. Easily erected in 
horizontal strips, 10 feet weighing only 
11 pounds. 


REYNOLDS 
LIFETIME ALUMINUM 
4 CORRUGATED 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


.027” thick. Either 2/2” x Yo” or 14” x 4” 
corrugations. 6, 8, 10 and 12-foot lengths, 
24” coverage. Accessories: Ridge Roll, 
Formed Valley, Roll Flashing. 


REYNOLDS 
LIFETIME ALUMINUM 
5-V CRIMP 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


.027” thick, superior in appearance and 
efficiency. 6, 8, 10 and 12-foot lengths, 
24” coverage. Accessories: Ridge Roll, 
Formed Valley, Roll Flashing. 


ALSO Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum 
STUDS, TRUSSES, WINDOW FRAMES, 
GARAGE DOORS AND A COMPLETE 

12’ x 20’ UTILITY BUILDING 












Quick On The Draw! 








At-the-Source Removal Solved This 
Industrial Ventilating Problem 


Industrial ventilation frequently can be simpler—and far more 
effective—when heat, fumes, moisture, and dust are not permitted 
to spread. 


| 
: 
j 


A good example is this installation at Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., East St. Louis, where several Propellair Verti-Stacks 
each draw heat and fumes from three or four mills, exhausting 
high above the roof. 


Midwest bought their first Propellair 12 years ago; now have 
over one hundred. Replaced is a 10-h.p. blower which formerly 
exhausted from four mills. Verti-Stacks do a better job at a frac- 
tion of blower power costs. 


In Verti-Stacks, ducts, walls, and windows, modern Propellair 
“pull-push” fans are marvels for air movement. You'll like the 
way they simplify layouts; the way they perform; and the engi- 
neering assistance you get from Propellair. We'll be glad to give 
you the facts. 


“MOVING AIR IS OUR BUSINESS” 


VERTI-STACK. a sturdy, power TYPE CD TYPE CSB ~=—s TYPE CS f 


roof ventilator with butterfly 
dampers thct open wide the in- 
stant fan is started; offer virtually 
zero resistance as discharge 

shoots high into 
air; close avuto- 


matically; won't 
leak. 
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take the lead. An analysis indicates that 
52 per cent will use gas, 27 per cent coal 
and 21 per cent oil. Further, 33 per cent 
use overflow heaters, including floor 
furnaces, wall furnaces and space heat- 
ers; 25 per cent use gravity warm air 
systems; 25 per cent forced warm air 


| systems, and 17 per cent steam and hot 


water. 

2. Roughly 150 items of building ma- 
terials and equipment have been placed 
under export control by the Commerce 
Department by NHA suggestion. 

3. Priority aid to manufacturers of 
wood-working machinery has been made 
part of the housing program. Surplus 
machines have been channeled to plants 
producing for home building. 

4. CPA has enlarged its enforcement 
staff for priority regulations and set 
asides of materials for home building 
and to prevent unauthorized construc- 
tion. 

5. Arrangements were made for draft 
deferment of skilled construction workers 
when their loss would delay home build- 
ing. 

6. At least half of the $2 billion mort- 
gage authorizations under the Veterans 
Housing Act had been tentatively allo- 
cated for rental housing by early fall, 
covering about 150,000 units. 

7. The War Assets Administration 
withheld from sale 50 surplus plants in 
22 states for a period of three months 
so that companies producing for home 
building could submit purchase requests 
and thus avoid use of critical materials 
in new plant construction. 

8. NHA continues its efforts toward a 
large volume of rental housing construc- 
tion. Estimates from the 64 issuing 
offices of Federal Housing Administra- 
tion show a total of more than 325 
probable projects including about 36,000 
dwelling units. These, taken in conjunc- 
tion with actual August applications, 
indicate a prospective construction of at 
least 42,000 units, FHA reports. In this 
connection, FHA has issued a new bro- 
chure on rental housing which embraces 
a full scale study of basic procedure, 


| such as planning, investment prospects, 





use of FHA credit facilities, architectural 
considerations, rents, taxes, mortgage 
terms, etc. 

9. Arrangements were made early in 
the fall for priority assistance to any 
home owners for heating or plumbing 
supplies needed for emergency repairs. 

10. Wire nail manufacturers met with 
government representatives in October 
to work out problems on production 
and distribution of nails with attention 
to a premium payment plan on produc- 
tion beyond established quotas. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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WUIRE ons CABLE 
USERS 


WROTE OWN ’’SPECS” for 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Connections for one of three 208-volt ring mains in 
cellar of laboratory at low side of 4150 volt distribu- 
tion transformer. The 4/0 Okolite-Okoprene cables are 
colored blue, red and black for phase identification. 


Long-lived OKOPRENE sheath 


OKOLITE moisture-resist- 
ing insulation 


OKOLOY coated 
copper conductor 


OKOLITE-OKOPRENE cables offer such addi- 
tional advantages as:— no braids to rot... 
simple, flexible, long-lived construction . . . 
tough weather-resistant jacket of uniform thick- 
ness requiring no other covering . . . high surface 
resistance that eliminates surface discharge . . . 


NOVEMBER 


Betws equipping their new and completely 
modern laboratory, the engineers of a world- 
famous research organization decided to write 
their own specifications. Drawing on the ex- 
tensive experience and test results of their 
own, they called for wires and cables insu- 
lated with an oil-base compound protected 
by a sheath of neoprene. They knew what 
they wanted:—wiring that would resist flame, 
moisture, heat and chemicals. They GOT 
what they wanted: — Okolite-Okoprene* 
cables shown in pictures below. The job 
is described in Bulletin OK2035, the cable 
in Bulletin OK2009-C both available on re- 
quest. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


Taps being made in 3’ x 3° distribution manhole. Ex- 
posed section of conductor and connector insulated 
with Okonite splicing materials. Okolite-Okoprene 
cables were specified for tough, damp locations. 


OKONITE RUBBER TAPE AND MANSON FRIC- 


TION TAPE offer a combination known the world over 
for dependable protection and high quality 1n jointing and 
splicing operations. Okolite High Voltage Corona-Resist- 
ing Tape and Okonite Cement help round out a complete 
line of tapes and splicing materials. For additional data, 
write for Bulletin 1007. 


*U S. Pat No. 2,312,058 
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The BURT Free-Flow Gravity 
Ventilator Does a Tremendous 
Air-Moving Job, because— 


weerers 


Its design reduces to a minimum the factors that limit the capacity of 
stationary ventilators. Among its features is upward vertical discharge 
to eliminate reduction of velocity of discharge and to protect the roof 
from condensation of moisture directly beneath the ventilator... 
Absence of internal louvers that block discharge and reduce capacity 

. An airflow direction cone that eliminates the trap caused by the 
conventional ventilator top and prevents turbulence in the head... 
Unusually large windband that creates a far greater low pressure 
area with a suction effect from passing winds to greatly increase 
capacity of the unit...Larger, heavier braces to withstand ex- 
tremely high wind velocities . . . And no moving parts to ever get out of 
order. For complete details see Sweet's or write for catalog and data 
sheets. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS AND DATA SHEETS 


Jb BURT MFG. (. 


48 E. South Street Akron 11, Ohio, U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VENTILATORS, LOUVERS 
OlL FILTERS AND SHEET METAL SPECIALTIES 
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(Continued from page 12) 


WHAT THEY SAY . 


About Housing 
“We shall be building the slums of 


tomorrow before we have solved the 
tremendous problem presented by the 
slums of today. . . . The effort to prod- 
uce housing within present price limita- 
tions in the face of existing material 
shortages and high construction costs 
will inevitably result in makeshifts and 
jerry-building. Perhaps nothing can be 
done about this situation now because 
housing of any kind is critically needed. 

. We can begin now, however, to 
plan for the time when we shall no 
longer be forced to rely on makeshift 
expedients and when we shall be able 
to begin the orderly rebuilding of our 
cities, recognizing that the scope of the 
problem has been greatly enlarged by 
the poorly built homes being erected 
during the present emergency. In order 
to develop a program of action that 
incorporates the considered judgment 
of members of the several planning pro- 
fessions, the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects is inviting several other national 
organizations to join in the preparation 
of a workable plan for urban reconstruc- 
tion which will reflect the desires of all 
of the participating professions.” 
Louts JUSTEMENT, Chairman, Committee 
on Urban Planning, A.I.A. 

“We need rental housing, but how can 
we expect a great volume of it when ceil- 
ing rents make new buildings worth less 
than they cost to build? We have usually 
found that rental property is worth 
about 100 times the monthly rent pro- 
duced. Rent control arithmetic . . . is 
trying to make building costs of 154 
times monthly rental income look sound, 
but that kind of figuring is not likely to 
produce an abundance of rental hous- 
ing.” — Boyp T. Barnarp, President, 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

“Reports from all parts of the country 
indicate that the veterans’ emergency 
housing prgram formulated by Chester 
Bowles and Housing Expediter Wyatt is 
even further behind schedule than Mr. 
Wyatt’s own pessimistic reports hav: 
revealed. The answer to the housin 


| shortage and other problems does not 


lie in a new pyramid of federal contro!s, 
nor in a hodge-podge of new legislation 
dictated by bureaucratic officials. | t 
has become perfectly obvious that tlic 
construction industry itself will have 
to point the way out of the housing 
fiasco. The government program has 
been a tragic failure.”” — DoucLas 
Wattock, Chairman, Advisory Boar 1, 
Producers’ Council. 

(Continued on page !°) 
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THERE 1S NOTHING LIKE IT 


e FABRON HAS NO EQUAL 
for the finish of Walls and Ceilings of | 

| 

| 





f 
— “! ~ e oe, 
ee ° xo? ¥ , e 32” rooms in all types of buildings, especially HOTELS, 
t % Re 
.* «? - HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS, ETC. where 
| x2 % > ! 
xo ,ot° the walls are subjected to hard usage and where ECONOMY*— 
‘ee 
¥? . based on initial cost, simple maintenance and durability — is essential 
oO 
3 o° and where a permanent finish that is decorative in color and design is desired. 
A bold statement — that's true! Alright— here are some of the manifold 
| advantages of this canvas-plastic-lacquer material. Decide for yourself if it is 
' correct to say that it “has no equal.” 
: Jabron — THE modern functional Wall Finish 
Soe F33) e completes the structure 
e decorates the wall permanently 
e reinforces sub-surface materials 
| e strengthens weakened plaster 
\3 @ prevents plaster cracks 
: @ resists scuffing 
@ is easy to install — easy to clean 
' @ its colors are sunfast 
@ it preserves its original freshness 
ee @ it reduces the cost of maintenance 
Bit ae @ its permanency makes it the most economical finish for walls 
Lit Sa 4 and ceilings 
eS ; By 
pt ZL FON? is available in solid colors, textural effects and all-over re- 
| HOSPITALS peating patterns to conform to the purpose of the room and 





° e 
to meet various decorative needs. 





Further information will be sent you on request. 


frbron spells long range economy —a permanent reminder of the wisdom 


of your recommendation. 


‘FREDERIC BLANK & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1913 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 





Freperic Branx & Co., Inc. AR 11-46 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





ee EE G6 IND nictnitisetteeniean a 
please send more information about: Fapron. 


NR itt eiiccscitsncgust hk taste 


seeceereseccctcccesecceeeees § ESQTIC....005- 
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Dont CveulooR 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


in Your Building Plans 


rivers 


The manufacture of ferrous and 
nonferrous metal building prod- 
ucts has always been a major 
part of our business. And now 
that restrictions are lifted, and 
materials obtainable, we offer to 
architects and builders a variety 
of bronze, aluminum and non- 
ferrous metal products. For spe- 
cific requirements Michaels 
craftsmen will faithfully repro- 
duce in metal the most intricate 

architectural designs. If your 

‘ plans include metal products, 
write us. 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


Fixtures for Banks and Offices Stamped and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Welded Bronze Doors Grilles and Wickets 
Elevator Doors Kick and Push Plates 
Elevator Enclosures Push Bars 
Check Desks (standing and wall) Wrought Iron and Bronze Lighting Fixtures 
Lamp Standards Wire Work 
Marquise Cast Thresholds 
Tablets and Signs Extruded Thresholds 
Name Plates Extruded Casements and Store Front Sash 
Railings (cast and wrought) Bronze and Iron Store Fronts 
Building Directories Bronze Double Hung Windows 
Bulletin Boards Bronze Casement Windows 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, 
Aluminum and other metals 
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“Inasmuch as 60 per cent or more of 
all veterans seeking living accommoda- 
tions for their families would prefer 
to rent rather than buy homes, the 
shortage of new rental units merits the 
preferred attention of the construction 
industry and of government officials 
concerned with housing. Since every as- 
pect of building is closely controlled by 
the government, it is unlikely that any 
solution to the shortage can be worked 
out without governmental action. The 
failure to build a greater number of 
rental units is due partly to the scarcity 
of essential materials, but mainly to the 
fact that OPA rent control policies dis- 
courage investments in rental projects.” 
— J. Ernest Fenper, President, Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute. 


About Wyatt 


“Wilson Wyatt’s ability as a salesman, 
ruefully attested to by the Home Build- 
ers, demands a broader field than the 
prosaic problems of housing. He should 
go to Europe as the super-salesman of 
Democracy. 

“Building houses is an intricate prob- 
lem involving assembly of tens of thou- 
sands of parts and all sorts of tiresome 
study of prices and controls. It offers no 
scope for eloquence and imagination. 

“We owe the world a great debt. We 
must explain to all peoples just what 
Democracy, which we once had, truly 
means. A good investment in Democracy 
abroad might pay sufficient return so 
that one day we could get it at home. 

“Jack Blandford is, according to last 
reports, selling Democracy in China. 
The Chinese have apparently not been 
fully sold as yet, but these things take 
time. We have to be patient. In any 
event, we have done our duty in covering 
the Far East. 

“In Europe, however, we have a fine 
salesman’s territory wide open. Think 
of what Wilson Wyatt could do with 
cigarettes in one hand and food in the 
other. He would have a wonderful ap- 
proach to the customers. They would 
certainly listen. 

“Of course, the real super sale would 
have to be made in Russia. . . . If Wil- 
son Wyatt could make the sale in Rus- 
sia, think how all of the problems of the 
world would be smoothed out! The boys 
in the State Department could be sent 
home. We would start in enthusiastically 
trading tractors for caviar. The PAC 
would fold up because of lack of foreign 
support. We could really get back to 
our own business and our own affairs. 
What an opportunity!” Hersert U. 
Netson, Executive Vice President, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 

(Continued on page 18 
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A framework of Stran-Steel sets any building apart 
from others of comparable design. For it imparts 
an inner value . . . permanence, fire-safety, free- 


DESIGNS THAT LAST DESERVE Seta tune ivan and sone 
THE PERMANENCE OF STEEL 


Stran-Steel offers unlimited flexibility in design .. . 
permits the use of the widest variety of collateral 
materials. Pre-cut to required lengths, the framing 


members are quickly assembled by welding or by 
BUILD WITH ; 


self-threading screws. Other building materials are 
simply nailed to the frame by means of the nailing 


groove, a patented feature of Stran-Steel studs 
and joists. 







Match good design with good materials. Build with 
Stran-Steel, the fabricated structural steel for better 
homes, apartment buildings and light commercial 
and industrial structures. For further details, see 
Sweet's File, Architectural, Sweet's File for Builders, 
or the January issue of Building Supply News. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division + Penobscot Building + Detroit 26, Michigan 
UNIT orf NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Stran-Steel framing is a building product of Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
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grip WITHOUT A SLIP! EASY TO CLEAN! easy TO MATCH! 


Wherever you go in both small and large plants you'll find AW 
Super-Diamond Floor Plates protecting men against costly slip- 
ping accidents and giving years of trouble-free service. The 
exclusive AW Super-Diamond Pattern keeps workers sure- 
footed under all conditions, even when it's wet or coated with 
grease or oil. That is why AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate is 
extensively used for cellar doors, manhole and trench covers, 
boiler room floors, stairways, loading platforms and similar sur- 
faces. Even the heaviest traffic will not damage it and it is oil, 
heat and fireproof. Protect your floors from the punishing wear 
of heavy traffic by putting down AW Super-Diamond Floor 
Plates now. They can be cut and installed overnight with minimum 
scrap because the continuous pattern is easy to match. 


FREE A copy of our new 16-page booklet 1-33. Write for yours 
f——"_ today. Alan Wood Steel Company, Conshohocken, Penna. 











AA Frode of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 





Other Products: Billets -Plates Sheets *Carbon & Alloy 
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PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
HOLDS MEETING 


Not too encouraging an outlook for 
the construction industry in 1947 was 
predicted by the various speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Producers’ Coun- 
cil in’ New York in September. Labor 
difficulties, materials shortages and high 
construction costs came up again and 
again as problems that must be met if 
construction is to proceed at estimated 
and required levels. 

Over-all production during July and 
August and the first part of September, 
CPA Administrator John D. Small re- 
ported, was at high levels and climbing, 
but substantial further increases “can 
only come from recruiting additional 
workers into industry and from increased 
productivity of present industrial work- 
ers.” With employment at the record 
peacetime high of 58 million, the reserve 
pool of workers has been drained almost 
to a practical minimum, Mr. Small said. 
and since women are unlikely to return 
to industry in large numbers without the 
patriotic incentive of war, “it looks as 
though we are not far from touching 
ceiling on employment.” Nor is the man- 
power shortage confined to the produc- 
tion line, he warned: carpenters, plumb- 
ers, plasterers and bricklayers are not 
easy to find these days. “While I believe 
it is going to be easier to build a house 
in 1947 than it was this year,” he con- 
cluded, “we have many tough problems 
ahead. The chief trouble spots will be 
cast iron soil pipe, bath tubs, millwork, 
hardwood flooring, softwood plywood, 
pressure pipe, steel and pig iron.” 

Progress in getting the construction 
industry reconverted and at work for 
the civilian economy has been extremely 
disappointing, Dr. Vergil D. Reed, asso- 
ciate director of research of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., commented. “It may 
take three or four more years before it 
reaches anything like peacetime capac 
ity,” he predicted. “This involves th: 
recruiting, training and organizing o/ 
manpower, acquiring plants and equip 
ment and securing dependable sources 
of materials. In the meantime, the con 
struction industry will need not onl) 
better business statesmanship and 
common approach to its problems but 
far better and more constructive publ! 
relations to meet and remove the causes 
for the bitter criticisms which are bound 
to increase under present conditions. 
. .. The construction industry can 
definitely look forward to another year 
of many troubles and irritations, all tle 
more troublesome and irritating becau-e 
it is in sight of a tantalizingly rich mar- 
ket —if too many customers arent 
(Continued on page 133) 
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ces Performance of a drawing pencil counts just as much as 
on the performance of any fine instrument or tool. A pencil 
nl needs smoothness, strength and accurate grading. 
KIMBERLY Drawing Pencils have these “built-in-quali- 
ties” and there are 22 fine degrees from 6B to JH— 
Tracing degrees 1-2-3-4 and Extra B intense black 
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a ; for artists’ layout work. Try them—convince yourself DRAWING PENCILS 
that Kimberlys will perform. 
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_ z $ Write to Dept. R for a free trial pencil selecting 

=_ 7 your favorite degree from the 22 Kimberlys. 

eal : Mention your dealer's name and address. e 
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(This offer good only within U.S.A.) 
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GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 47. 
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73 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
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Excellent electrical properties 
Thin coating of insulation 
More conductors in a given space 


Ease of handling 
Easy stripping 
Light weight 


Resistance to ere wear, sunlight, 
water, chemicals, and most other 
normally destructive factors 


14 colors including NEMA standards 













Wire insulation 
made with GEON 
has ALL these advantages 


ett ee hin 28S Se leestemyiinn, eo aan 





Be sure to specify wire or cable insulated with 
GEON in order to get a// these advantages. Or, for 
information regarding special applications please 
write Department A-i1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


4am, ~~ 
x pare 
°F @ & cooonicn CME 







S 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....20:.... 
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if Noise Demons plague your clients 
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it's Armstrong s Cushiontone 
its 
O CLIENT WANTS his office = -"- ; - =. = flector of light and can be re- 
infested with noise demons. ° > at painted without loss of acous- 


These nerve- rasping pests breed 
in the din of clattering machines, 
shrill bells, and loud voices. 
Noise demons reduce efficiency 
so much that it pays to elimi- 
nate them in old buildings as 
well as new. 

Many architects today are 
abolishing noise demons effi- 
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ciently and economically by 
specifying ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone*. 

The 484 deep drilled holes in 
each 12” square of this fibrous 
material absorb up to 75% of all 
noise that strikes the ceiling. 
Cushiontone is an excellent re- 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 




































tical efficiency. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How 
to Exterminate Office Noise 
Demons,” or see 
“Sweet’s.” Arm- 
strong Cork Co., 
2411 Stevens St., 


Lancaster, Q 


Penna. 






BUILDING YOUR NEW HOUSE | 


with [SSL Steel Junior Beams 


L CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 
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INIOR BEAM FLOOR SYSTEM 


STEEL J&L JUNIOR BEAMS FOR FLOORS 
AVAILABLE NOW TO HELP YOU BUILD 
MORE PERMANENT, SALABLE HOUSES 


You can order J&L steel Junior Beams now for 
immediate shipment trom the J&L warehouse nearest 
you. They will enable you to offer your prospects and 
clients more for their money in a permanent steel and 
J&L Junior 


Beam steel-and-concrete floors provide a rigid, vi- 


concrete floor—and at no extra cost. 
bration-free, shrink-proof floor system as an integral 
part of the house foundation. They form a firestop 
between the basement and the remainder of the 
house. Also, they prevent moisture from rising 
through partition walls. 

With Junior Beam floors, settling caused by shrink- 
age of wooden joists is eliminated. Consequently, 
plaster walls and ceilings do not have to be patched 
and repaired. Also there is no necessity to make 
repeated trips to the new house to repair twisted 
and stuck doors and windows. 

Your prospects will be impressed with the fact 
that Junior Beam floors give them protection from 
fire, termites, mice and other vermin. Your reputa- 
tion as a designer and a builder will be enhanced by 
the fine, permanent floor system you provide with 


these exclusive J&L light structural steel members. 


J&_ SERVICE WAREHOUSES: CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DETROIT 


PITTSBURGH * MEMPHIS* NEW ORLEANS* LONGISLANDCITY,N.Y.* 
* Operated by Jones & Laughlin Steel Service, Inc. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STOUT STEEL FLOORS 


Simplicity of placing Junior Beam floors 
is demonstrated in large illustration. Steel 
beams though strong are light, can be 
handled easily by one or two men. Wooden 
form is built around beams. When concrete 
is poured it forms solid cap over foundation 
of house. Small, cut-away drawing shows 
Junior Beams, reinforcing rods, concrete 
slab and detail of partition wall that will 
interest architects and builders. It also 
shows parquet hardwood floor laid in mastic. 
Provision can be made just as easily to 
| place nailing strips in concrete to receive 
|conventional floor. Carpets, linoleum, tile, 
terrazzo, composition block coverings are 
readily laid on this slab, too. 


| Junior Beams and Channels, exclusive 
| Jones & Laughlin products, are structural 
| steel sections literally “‘junior” to the well 
| known heavy structural members. Rolled 
}on a J&L designed bar mill, they afford 


|strength with minimum weight. Junior 


| Beams have fiber stress of 18,000 pounds 
| per square inch, vet 10” beam weighs only 
lg Ibs. per foot compared to 24.4 lbs. per 
| foot for same size standard beam. 


Ratios of Junior Beam and wood joist 
|carrying capacity, illustrating practicality 
|of using Junior Beams in construction 
| work, are: 1 ton of 8” Junior Beams equals 


> } 


}1,225 board feet of 2’’x 10” wood joists; 
}1 ton of 10” Junior Beams equals 1,540 
| board feet of 2’’x 10” wood joists. 


| Ornamental stairs in many houses are 
| fabricated from J&L Junior Channels. They 
give rigid support to slate, tile, marble, or 
| terrazzo treads, risers and heavy wrought 
railings. Junior Channels and Jal-Tread 
checker floor plate provide non-skid, fire- 
| proof basement stairs. 


The Recreation room is more attractive in 
|}a Junior Beam house. The underside of the 
| concrete slab and the beams, when painted, 

provide an attractive ceiling. Electrical 

conduit can be concealed in the slab itself. 

If desired, metal lath can be clipped to 

underside of beams and ceiling plastered 

as in any other room. 


The Dewalt Saw cuts steel Junior Beams 
like lumber to the desired length right on 
the building job. 


“Nine Simple Steps,” illustrated folder, 
shows how easily Junior Beams are in- 
|stalled. “Junior Beam Floors for Resi- 
|dences” and “Engineering Data,” give 
technical information. For copies write 
Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 





Six Million People will see the advertise- 
| mentin Time, Newsweek, New York Times, 
Wall Street Journal and other papers during 
October and November, from which this 
ad was adapted. 
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SMOTHER ROOM-TO-ROOM NOISE 
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OOKING for a low-cost way to build light- 
weight, sound-insulating partitions? Then 


you'll want to know about the New Gold Bond 


MEAS 


Hollow Wall System. With this method of con- 
struction a 4°,” wall reduces room-to-room noise 
as effectively as an 8” solid brick wall plastered 
both sides...a space saver for apartments, schools, 


hospitals, hotels, offices and housing projects. 


Strong, fireproof double partitions that are com- 
pletely independent of each other . . . no ties or 
bridging. Clear unobstructed space for service 
piping and ducts. Patented snap-on metal base is 
part of the complete system—speeds erection, low- 
ers costs. And, because partitions are separate 
units they may be spaced any distance apart while 
the cost remains the same. National Gypsum Com 
pany, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


nibteregtl dame 5 


NEW BOOK ON REQUEST. 


A new illustrated book describing 
the Gold Bond Hollow Wall System 
in detail, with scale drawings, is now 
on the press. A post card will bring 
you an advance copy without charge. 
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Total control of conditioned air is a critical factor 
in the production of Penicillin. 


Before conditioned air can be distributed to the 
rooms of the ‘“‘sterile area’ of this Penicillin 
plant, it must be filtered, washed, cooled, irradi- 
ated with ultra violet. And it must reach these 
rooms that way! 


At the Penicillin plant of the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, Anemostat Air-Diffusers serve all 
the rooms in the “‘sterile area."’ They solve spe- 
cific air-distribution problems . . . from the perfect 
air-diffusion required in the filtration, vial-filling 
and final sealing rooms . . . to providing fullest 
air-comfort for workers obliged to wear an extra 
head-to-toe outfit of sterile garments. 


An executive of the corporation states: “Inasmuch 
cs Anemostats are necessary for efficiently sup- 
plying the sterile conditioned air required in the 
Processing and testing of Penicillin, this equip- 
ment may be considered to contribute importantly 
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AIR-DISTRIBUTION 


to the actual production of Penicillin.” 


Such air-diffusion, controlled to scientific stand- 
ards, is possible through Anemostats because 
they are scientifically designed to distribute con- 
ditioned air in pre-determined patterns without 
drafts. Here is how Anemostats provide perfect 
air-diffusion: 

Anemostat Air-Diffusers siphon room air 

(equal to about 35% of the supply air) 

into the cones. This room air is then 

mixed with the supply air within the 

Anemostat — and thereby revitalized — 

before it is recirculated in a multiplicity 

of planes in all directions equalizing 

temperature and humidity throughout 

the room. 


If you have an air-diffusion problem, an Anemo- 
stat engineer is ready to help. We'll be glad to 
arrange a consultation without obligation. 


Write today for full details. 
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ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AC-1073 


ITS AIR-DISTRIBUTION’’ 










REQUIRED READING 


Flats at Southgate, England; F. Gibberd, 


architect. From ‘‘Homes for the People 


GOOD HOUSING 


Homes for the People. By a Committee of 
Building Technicians. London E.C. 1 (38 
Hatton Garden), Paul Elek Publishers, 
1946. 434 by 7144 in. 182 pp. illus. 7s 6d. 

Not what kind of housing will be built, 
but what kind of housing could be built 
if full advantage were taken of modern 
techniques, is the main consideration of 
the authors of this book. Such an em- 
phasis, in view of the acute housing 
shortage in Britain at the moment, al- 
most seems to fall within the realm of 
daydreaming; actually, however, it is an 
emphasis based on shrewd common 
sense — the understanding that if the 
public does not know what the best 
available really is, and insist upon re- 
ceiving it, the housing built in these 
first few postwar years will be little if 
any better than the prewar housing. 

This is a book angled for the layman. 
It discusses the planning principles such 
as space requirements, layout of rooms, 
storage, etc.; delves lightly into struc- 
tural ‘technicalities; explains the systems 
of prefabrication; presents a good study 
of thermal and sound insulation; offers 
sage advice on finishes and decoration, 
services and equipment; takes up site 
planning and costs; and winds up with 
a chapter on “How to Get Good Hous- 
ing,” and a reading list. 

It is that final chapter which is of 
particular interest. An absolute pre- 
requisite of good housing, the authors 
declare, is nationalization of land in 
order to assure good siting and lower 
rents. But six other requirements also 
must be satisfied, they add: (1) the edu- 
cation of the public about building; (2) 
organized public criticism of designs; 
(3) improved organization in the build- 
ing industry; (4) more government re- 


search on building; (5) the revision of 
obsolete bylaws; (6) the employment of 
qualified architects. 

But, say the “all these are 
important, and yet they are all subsid- 


iary. They are ways by which a program 


authors, 


of good housing can be implemented 
once it has been decided that there must be 
good housing. Nothing but a strong and 
determined public demand can do this. 
Once such a demand comes into being it 
will be irresistible and will force the 
utilization of the necessary 
measures.” 

In other dear public-to-be- 
housed, it is up to you! 


technical 


we rds, 


CLINIC NEEDS 


Better Hospital Care for the Ambulant Pa- 
tient. Report of the Special Committee on 
Hospital Clinic Services. Harrisburg, Penn. 
(222 N. Third St.), The Hospital Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, 1946. 6 by 9 in. 
x + 184 pp. 

Anyone who ever has waited, even for 
a brief moment or two, in the average 
out-patient clinic of a city hospital will 
welcome the emphasis of this report. The 
committee reporting made a careful sur- 
vey of the clinics now operated by the 
voluntary hospitals of Pe nnsylvania, 
and an equally 
those clinics could be 


careful study of how 
more effi- 
Their findings probab ly apply as 


made 
cient. 
much to any other state in the country 
as to Pennsylvania. 

While not concerned primarily with 
the architectural problems involved, the 
committee has embodied in its report a 
number of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which will prove of value to the 
hospital architect and the building com- 
mittee. Of particular interest in that 
connection are the three charts prepared 
by the Baruch Committee on Physical 
Medicine to show the functions and or- 
ganization of a community rehabilita- 
tion center, and the chapter in the text 
describing the functions of such a center. 


CHURCH PLANNING 
Planning Church Buildings. E. M. Cono- 
ver, ed. New York 10 (297 Fourth Ave.), The 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture, 1945. 91% by 12% in. 64 pp. illus. 
$2.00. 

The purpose of this book, according to 


the foreword, is “to describe the facili- 
ties required for the seven-day-a-week 
programs of activities to which Amer- 
ican Protestant churches generally are 
committed.” This purpose it achieves. 
Following a few general notes on church 
design and the steps in church building, 
it presents a series of studies and plans 
for churches of various denominations, 
large and small, in different sections of 
the country. Styles of architecture are 
widely diverse; facilities provided range 


from only the most essential to the ex- 
ce ptionally elaborate with bowling alleys 
and game rooms. The plans show rood 
utilization of space and a feeling for the 
special needs of the groups making up a 
congregation, 


WHY ARCHITECTURE? 


Opportunities in Architecture. By William 
Thorpe. New York 19 (45 W. 45th St.), 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1946. 
6 by 9 in. vi + 92 pp. $1.25 

No matter what his profession, there 
are times in every man’s life when he is 
asked to explain to a young career- 
seeker just what it is he does, what the 
re quire ments are, 
likes it. 


embarrassing; almost certainly they are 


and how or why he 
Such questions are apt to be 


difficult to answer. 
The author of this small manual has 
summed up the profession of architee- 
ture in neat and concise terms. And, as 
is proper, he has “glamorized” it just 
enough to pique the interest of the afore- 
mentioned career-seeker. He writes in- 
formally and interestingly. Architecture. 
he says for example, “began as soon as 
prehistoric man came out of his caves 
and erected his first crude shelters. 
As soon as he began to put any decora- 
tions on his hut, even though it was only 
the skull of his enemy, 


just a builder. He was an architect.” 


he ceased to be 


All the necessary information about 
what the work 
consists of, what the qualifications are, 
how the fledgling architect gets started, 
where to study and how much it will 
cost, what the registration requirements 
are. A good bibliography is appended, 
plus a glossary of architectural terms. 


the profession is here: 


City Planning 


WARSAW 


The Reconstruction of Warsaw; by Edward 
Strzelecki. Planning the New Warsaw; by 
Stanislaw Albrecht. New York (151 EF. 67th 
St.), Poland of Today, July, 1946, pp. 4 
and 9-10, illus. 

The first of these two articles is an 
unembroidered statement of the chaotic 
state in which Warsaw found itself at 
the end of the German occupation: some 
84 per cent of the residential areas in the 
city proper completely destroyed; no 
supply: thousands upon thou- 
sands of bodies buried in the rui: 
However, by the end of 1945, less th 
a year after the liberation of the city 
little more than half of the prewar wa 
system had been restored and power 
output had been brought back to 70 
cent of its prewar figure. Furtherm: 
8,330,000 cu. ft. of buildings had b 
restored and another 40,188,000 cu. 
in danger of collapse torn down. 


water 


The second article complements 
first with a description of the plan dra 


(Continued on page 
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RUDE LL EU baat a) 
COMBINES STRENGTH  enegeaN tn tae 


WITH BEAUTY oad Mea ae 


NEW production techniques have changed many 
familiar products. Enriched concepts of strength, 
lightweights and durability have been created 
through advanced brass engineering. 


Life-tests, already carried beyond the equivalent of 
30 years kitchen usage, insure the perfect and con- 
tinuous operation of the Commodore, GENERAL’S 
ultra-modern ledge type swing-spout kitchen faucet. 
The construction of the Commodore, made from brass 
stampings and precision machined brass fittings calls 
for workmanship of high order. Commodore’s per- 
manent silver brazing produces solid unit strength 
unimpaired by plumber’s pipe wrench or extreme 
water pressures. 


The perfection of Commodore’s jewelry- 
polished heavy chrome finish, its grace- 
ful sweeping lines, and the strength of 
its lightweight fabrication are revolu- 
tionary in plumbing fixtures. Soon, 
GENERAL'S additional line of beautiful 
fixtures will provide the trade with mer- 
chandise of unparalleled sales appeal. 


W rite GENERAL about the Commodore 


Tire 


A 
FORNIA 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA . 6 


£ 


Plumbing Division Sales Office: 608 South Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasa i ma 2, California, 








Designers, manufacturers 
and erectors of steel book- 
stacks for all types of 
libraries. 





























HOOVER LIBRARY ON WAR, REVOLUTION, AND PEACE, 
LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY 
Arthur Brown, Jr., Architect 













Library administration and services demand functional 
buildings and equipment. Ames bookstacks are designed to 
fit the new and specialized requirements of library economy, 







convenience and efficiency. 







A thorough knowledge of these 
requirements, an understanding of the 
architectural and engineering prob- 
lems involved, and complete manu- 
facturing facilities are this company’s 
credentials to library planners and 
builders. 














W. R. AMES COMPANY 


FACTORY AND OFFICES 
150 HOOPER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 








Write today for our 1946 
Manual of Bookstack Planning 
and Detail. 









REQUIRED READING 


(Continued from page 26) 


up for Warsaw’s reconstruction. High- 
lights of the plan are: a green belt sepa- 
rating the industrial area from other 
sections of the city; grouping of the 
educational institutions within a univer- 
sity section, segregated by a wide green 
belt; a community center for the care of 
small children in every residential unit. 


ST. LOUIS 


Vetropolitan St. Louis Blueprints Its Fu- 
ture, St. Louis 1, Mo. (511 Locust St.), St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, 1946. 81% by 
111% in. 44 pp. illus. 

This report, by the Greater St. Louis 
Committee on Economic Development, 
an affiliate of the city’s Chamber of 
Commerce, indicates.a construction and 
improvement program calling for ex- 
penditures approaching $600 million, 
expected to swell employment in the 
area to an estimated 784,000, 12 per cent 
above the war peak in 1943. The city’s 
population, it is predicted, will rise to 
1,761,700, an increase of 9.3 per cent 
over the 1943 figure and 23 per cent over 
1940. Reconversion plans for established 
manufacturing concerns call for expendi- 
tures totaling $99,415,000 and announced 
new industries will spend $62,955,200 
for plants and equipment. Expenditures 
in the field of public improvements are 
expected to total $192,894,000; in public 
utilities and transportation, $107,838,- 
800; in schools, $27,823,550; in hospitals. 
$11,166,940; in housing, $11,000,000. 


CLEVELAND 
Planning Cleveland in 1945. Cleveland 14, 
Ohio (519 City Hall), Cleveland City Plan- 
ning Commission, 1946. 6 by 9 in. 24 pp. 
This annual report of the Cleveland 
City Planning Commission centers 
around the development of a general 
plan for the central portion of the city, 
a plan completed and submitted for 
public review in 1945. It contains a pro- 
posed pattern of major business and 
manufacturing areas, home neighbor- 
hoods left largely in their present loca- 
tions but protected and improved, a 
major thoroughfares plan, recommenda 
tions for a long-range program of in 
creasing the number of playfields and 
playgrounds, a program of public work-. 
etc. In line with this central plan, sever:! 
important studies were inaugurated la-' 
year, one of them being a survey (0 
determine exactly how much land there 
is left in the city that is suitable for i- 
dustrial development. Another accom- 
plishment of the year was the tentative 
blocking out of the extent of blighted 
areas. And various zoning revisions were 
passed, one of them prohibiting residen- 
tial construction in industrial distric's. 
another reducing allowable densities. 
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WHEN CEILINGS DISAPPEAR! 


; ie EILINGS are off — or are coming off! The $10,000 ceiling on new houses has already 
f '4 been blown off. Wage and price controls are rapidly disappearing. Labor and 
1 \% management are being freed to negotiate their own terms. Rent controls remain. 
> Priorities and allocations of building materials are still in force to channel building 

efforts into house production, and restrictions on non-residential building still hold. 
. But even these restrictions seem destined for the discard in the not-too-distant 
; future, depending somewhat on the speed with which critical materials can be 
a. brought into the market now that the fire has been set under prices and stabilization. 
: Set off by the meat-price torch, price ceilings throughout industry can be expected 
3 to go up in smoke; government, it seems, will not longer attempt to blanket the fire 
i- of prices and wages. The control from here out will be in the hands of industry and 
d business, and “free enterprise.” again free, will have its chance, perhaps its last 
0 chance, to prove its ability to control the country’s economy and prosperity without 
re a boom-and-bust catastrophe. The ball has been passed back to industry, or should 
‘ we say that a fumble has been picked up? The responsibility for speeding production 


and economic order is now definitely being shifted from government to business. 





Production of building materials, stifled by a blanket of “profitless-price-ceilings” 
should spurt ahead under its own steam, under the industry’s own price control. 
[ts own price control but what rise in prices can the market stand? Will inflation 
be any worse in building than in food? Will current black-market prices be the limit 
of the immediate upward trend of prices? Is it possible for producers to price them- 
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selves out of their market, to bring on a buyers’ strike? How long will it be before 


supply will catch up with demand and prices come down in a competitive market? 
How much control can and will be exercised by the construction industry’s manage- 
ment and labor? Answers to some of these questions regarding probabilities and 
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possibilities have been summarized by economists (see pages 92~95 and 96). 









i While it may take longer to make readjustments from government control in the 
or building field than in some others, it seems certain that building recovery will be 
ca accelerated by the change. The timing of building operations is important and archi- 
"hey tects will soon be in a better position to advise their clients regarding the earlier 
. starting of actual construction. Clients who had deferred or even abandoned the 
ial : making of plans may be encouraged to get them back on the boards. We believe that 
ks. : while the immediate effect of the removal of price ceilings will produce higher levels 
ral 4 of prices and wages, costs will find more reasonable and stable levels at an earlier 
ast date than could have been expected a few weeks ago. We believe that next year 
; : should see the building industry given the green light to go full speed ahead to pro- 
= 4 vide the buildings so sorely needed to serve an expanding economy. 
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EYES AND EARS IN SCHOOL 





AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Movies and radio first wandered into school carrying a 
good deal of excess wool and blat. Decades of effort 
by manufacturers, educators, and wealthy foundations 
have finally begun to regularize the use of these potent 
aids to learning. 

We can now state the problem simply: it is how to 
make effective educational use of projected sight and 
sound. 

Three years ago, in connection with a school “build- 
ing types study,” the ArcniTecturAL RECORD found ex- 
isting’ information inadequate, and commissioned 
some special research on the handling of sight and 


sound in individual classrooms. The brilliant findings 
of Philip Will, Jr., published in the February issue, have 
made school history (list, page 78). 

We have now joined forces with the Visual Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association and the publications 
Hear and See and Business Screen, fo publish the 
findings of their joint research into the broader question 
of audio-visual facilities in the school as a whole. The 
project committee of the Council is composed of Elis- 
worth C. Dent, chairman; Frank Carlson, Adolph Wert- 
heimer, Robert Engel. The executive secretary is Mr. 
Otto Coelln, editor of Business Screen. 


Continued from issue of February 1946. This study in collaboration with Hear and See 


THE SCOPE OF THE AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


— audio-visual materials are made accessible. 
unless they are convenient to employ and to main- 
tain, and unless they are understood as direct aids to 
regular teaching, their use in schools will be spotty, in- 
adequate, and a failure. Schools unequipped with out- 
lets and maintenance facilities, and teachers untrained 
in the nature of the new tools, will at best put on occa- 
sional “shows” and will miss the great opportunity. 
Vital ingredients in an audio-visual program are: 


Balanced supply of materials 


These consist of 16-mm. sound and silent films, slide 
films and slides, stereoscopic slides, recordings, charts, 
maps, models. A library of such material is needed in 
rural areas on at least a county basis; in towns on a dis- 
trict basis; in larger cities in the individual school. 


Projectors in individual classrooms 


\t least one 16-mm. sound projector should be pro- 
vided for every 5 or 6 classrooms (or one to every floor) 
and a higher proportion of slide, slide-film, and opaque 
equipment should be made available to every science, 
social science, art, and home economics classroom; re- 


COMMON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Opposite page) 


] laroid stereoscopic projector; 2. Radio (phonograph 
backs are similar); 3. Overhead slide projector; 4. Opaque 
ctor (uses slides also); 5. Slide projector, 2 by 2 in.; 6. Slide- 

projector (uses slides also); 7. Sound slide-film projector; 
ound motion picture projector (speaker built in); 9. Sound 
n picture projector (separate speaker). 


Co : of Society of Visual Education (1 & 6); R.C.A.; Keystone; Bausch & Lomb; Eastman 
Kocok lllustravox; Ampro; De Vry 
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corders and playbacks are needed for classes such as 
those in music, English, and languages. 


Organized service facilities 


In smaller school systems, the administrative, cleri- 
cal, and mechanical servicing of the audio-visual pro- 
gram is usually best subjoined to the school library; in 
larger ones there must be a separate audio-visual center 
including facilities for storage, inspection, maintenance, 
and previewing. 


Adaptations in auditorium and library 


The auditorium must be planned for proper darken- 
ing and equipped with projector platform and screen; 
the library must now store the new kinds of materials in 
addition to its books. 


Teacher training 


Not the least important function of the audio-visual 
center is to be found in the opportunity it offers to train 
teachers in the use of visual aids. As was remarked in 
the discussion of the individual classroom (ARCHITEC- 
TURAL Recorp, Feb., 1946, p. 68), too many teachers — 
and also too many school heads — are confused about 
the part played by visual aids in teaching. The type of 
material that is now coming into being is adapted not to 
long “shows” put on for their own value, but to “spot” 
use. It helps to make a point quicker than the same 
point could be made in words, far more accurately than 
a sketch on the blackboard, far more vividly than an il- 
lustration in a book. “Effective use of audio-visual ma- 
terials,” says Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State University, 
“will require abler teachers,” requiring training. 
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A “communications center” for a 
large school building or a “serv- 


ice center” for a school system: 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
CENTER 


i unified central department suggested in the ac- 


companying plan and sketch serves the following 


functions: 


Storage, handling, and distribution facilities for 
r io 


film, slide. and other audio-visual materials. 


» 


Storage and care for equipment. 
c 


3. Preview facilities where teachers may go over 


= 


new materials in advance of using them in class. 


4, 


od. 


Production of pictures within the school. 


Distribution of radio or recorded programs to in- 


dividual classrooms over a public address system. 


6. 


Possible production of recorded or radio programs 


within the school. including also the possible production 


of programs for television in the future. 


te. 


Circulation of materials to other institutions, if 


the Audio-Visual Center serves a town or district (see 


circular diagram which indicates the sequence of steps 


that have to be taken in such a circulation department 


The film storage work room will be supplied with 


specialized racks for film, slide films, glass slides, and 


records, furnished by manufacturers. Relative humidity 


in this room should be held even at about 50 per 


cent, and the preferred temperature is low, 50° F. Free- 


dom from dust is important where film inspection and 


rewinding take place. Since dust precipitation by air- 


conditioning apparatus cannot usually be installed, 
floors and walls are best covered with non-fibrous re- 


silient washable materials such as linoleum. 
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Projection facilities where the whole school gathers; 
an opportunity to put on programs created within the 


school as well as those coming from the outside or 





made up by selection of choice items in storage 


THE AUDITORIUM 


N planning school auditoriums the town must 
| often be thought of no less than the school it- 
self. Where there is combined use of the room for 
auditorium and gymnasium purposes, careful 
preparation must be made for darkening. An 
effective device for this purpose is the accordion 
type of fabric-covered folding door. 

The 16-mm. sound projector is the most 
favored equipment and this size is now avail- 
able with carbon-arc lamp for the longer throws. 
Booth requirements vary with state and city 
codes but only the arc light presents any real 
problem since the film is of the slow-burning 
“safety” type. Outlets should be provided not 
only at the two balcony stations shown in the 
perspective but also at a series of stations down 
the centerline, permitting the use of slide-film 
and other equipment without “haywire.” Each of 
these stations should be connected to the speaker 
cable under the floor, avoiding troublesome tempo- 
rary hookups. The classic speaker position is at 
the top of the proscenium arch but in wide rooms 
best distribution is obtained from a pair of speak- 
ers at either side and toward the top of the arch. 
Balconies are often omitted. 

The screen should be a permanent installation: 
(a) in small halls an electrically operated roll- 
screen is recommended; (b) in larger halls either a 
lace-and-grommet or a pulley-type screen. 

House lighting control must be obtainable from 
both stage and booth, with a two-way monitor 
system between. 
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The photographic emulsion and the sound track re- 


tain and convey ideas as effectively as the book 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


HE actual “reading” as well as the storage of filmed 
et sound-recorded materials should take place in 
the school library. The suggested library arrangement 
keeps all the different kinds of material together — old 
and new — books, records, films, film-strips, glass slides, 
opaque reproductions. The small table-mounted pro- 
jection devices illustrated require no room darkening. 
The preview facilities can be used also for group study. 
A one-way glass panel can be installed to shut out light 
while permitting librarian supervision. 


MEMBERS OF THE VISUAL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS COUNCIL 


The Ampro Corporation; The DeVry Corporation; Lamp Division, General Electric Co.; 
Golde Manufacturing Co.; Simpson Optical Company; Society for Visual Education, Inc.; 
The Magnavox Company, Iliustravox Division; Victor Animatograph Corporation; Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation; Craig Movie Supply Company 
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BRANCH BANK IN ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


posed and warmer is the prediction for the banking 


room of the future. Here is one of the first delinea- 
tions of what looks to be a firm trend. Bankers, it ap- 
pears, are thinking more of their customers, less of their 
own austerity. They are asking for something bright 
and warm, something less formal, less chilling. And 
architects will welcome this trend no less than will the 
bank’s patrons. There is no evidence here that “warm” 
is taken to mean ruffled curtains or colonial fireplaces. 
It means color and liveliness, and it asks removal of 
barriers and grilles behind which tellers operate in a 


i Deca : 


Bankers Trust Company, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Shreve, Lamb and Harmon Associates, Architects 


world apart. In this three-story banking quarters 
Vanderbeck and Scott for the architect associates have 
achieved the first requirement with white oak for dados, 
columns, railings, counters and check desks, blue-green 
plaster walls, with color accents in upholstered furniture 
done in green or ivory leather, in draperies, and in a 
colorful mural (by Lillian Christiansen). The barriers 
(the psychological ones if not the physical ones) have 
been obviated by the use of a roll-top teller’s desk unit 
which contributes much to the open appearance. (See 
details on p. 83.) 
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Lower floor (shown above), reached by elevator or by stairs car 
peted in blue-green broadloom, houses individual banking 
services. Walls, as on main floor, have white oak dado, blue- 
green plaster walls, with some lemon yellow here. This banking 
floor has sound corrected flush ceiling with recessed fluorescent 
tube strip fixtures. Check desks on this floor are white metal with 
glass tops. Safe deposit vaults are on the next lower level. Here 


stainless steel sets the note, in vault doors, walls and ceilings 
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EIGHT ROOMS, FOUR BATHS, SIX TERRACES 


Residence for Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Allen, San Mateo County, California 


Harwell Hamilton Harris, Architect 


N assignment such as this house represented should be 
A one to please any architect. For there is no indica- 
tion of any restraints placed in his path, either in styling 
or plan, and there are no visible signs of budget limita- 
tions. Here he was free to work out the requirements of 
this family with a minimum of compromises. The print- 
ing and bindery room therefore was easily handled; it 
has an isolated location, and becomes one side of the 
interior patio enclosure. The rest of the house rambles at 
will from terrace to patio to terrace (there are six of 
them). The combination of kitchen and laundry takes a 
natural position, and the dining loggia and living room 
bring indoor-outdoor living to a very logical realization. 
The device of the patio gallery accomplishes the same 
result on the interior, also gives good room isolation. 





THE SMALL HOUSE CAN AFFORD GOOD DESIGN 


Residence for Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Hoffman, Van Nuys, California 


Gregory Ain and George Agron, Designers 


[7HEN this house was built. before the war. it cost 
less than $5,000, including the architects’ fee. This 

is reported now, not to break anybody's heart, but to 
demonstrate the high value of capable design service 
in the really small house. The livability rating here ob- 
viously is high, both inside and outside the house. Even 
though the lot is but 60 ft. wide, the designers have man- 
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aged to provide two sheltered terraces well integrated 
with the house. Orientation posed an especial problem, 
moreover, in that the location is in a sun-baked Cali- 
fornia valley, suggesting that the principal exposures be 
north and east. West windows are shaded by a trellis, 
sloping with the ceiling plane; high flower box screens 


them from front approach and the garage driveway. 
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truction wood frame on concrete 
redwood shiplap siding, painted 
hite, with maroon trim. Interior walls 
vaxed redwood plywood, with nat- 
nsulation board ceilings. The waxed 
ta tile hearth extends around 
ace to form dinette floor; other floors 


tile. Note the clerestory lighting 
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ECONOMICAL HOUSES 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


Arthur T. Brown, Architect 


PEAKING of the architect and the very small house 
S (as we were on the preceding page) here are three 
more examples bearing out the idea that the architect’s 
services pay out handsomely. These simple, economical 
floor plans might have produced miserable little boxes, 
except for the skill here exhibited. 

The Borden house, exceptionally economical to build, 
adds a laundry to its little kitchen. The kitchen, by the 
way, has more cabinet and counter space than usual, 
and is one of those that is economical of steps as well as 
space. The house faces south; the projecting garage 
shields the living room from the western sun. 

The Lent house achieves its distinction with the long, 
generous ranch-house porch. which simplifies fenestra- 
tion and lends a restful note. 

The Rogers house, larger but still simple in plan. 
takes on a “modernized Territorial style.” [t had room 
to spread across a 100-ft. lot, stepping down somewhat 
to conform to grade. Walls are of painted brick; floors of 
colored cement. The owner has developed a large terrace 
beyond the garden porch. 
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Residence for Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Rogers 
Richard A. Morse and Arthur T. Brown, Architects 
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Residence for 
Alice Borden 


Geyer Photos 


Residence for 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lent 
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SMALL FARMHOUSE 
TEXAS VERSION 


First of Two Houses for 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Lawrence, Houston, Texas 


Arthur Fehr and Charles Granger, Architects 


inca has been much speculation about the possibili- 


ties for better houses on the farms, and about gen- 
erally improving living standards. Most farm houses 
have gone up with little attention to planning; indeed 
cow barns have had much more study. This little Texas 
farm house is certainly not typical of what might emerge 
from study of the farm problem, for obviously it is for a 
non-typical farm family. but it does give a glimpse of 
possibilities. It is compact and economical, and suggests 
use of native materials. [t develops natural views with 
large window areas, which also open the house to the 
cooling breezes. The car port and storage shed com- 
bination shows one modern version of that familiar busy 
farm area that usually starts with the back porch and 


continues to a. series of nondescript out-buildings 
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Roof overhangs shelter living room 
bedroom from the hot Texas sun, and 
length casement windows open the hx 

to the breeze from the south. The joining 


of living and dining space gives the 


breezes full sweep, also permits the dining 


room to borrow some heat from the circu- 


lating fireplace on chilly evenings 
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HOUSES OR POLITICS? 


FACTORS THAT WILL DETERMINE THE VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION 


An address delivered before the lowa Chapter, A.I.A., Des Moines, October II, 1946 


By Thomas S. Holden, President, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


I view of the vast construction needs of the country. 
enormous accumulations of planned projects, and the 
postwar prosperity of which our economy is capable, 
there is little doubt that the volume of construction 
activity during the next five years will be very large 
indeed. [t may be larger than in any previous five-year 
period in the country’s history. 

It seems to me that at the present moment it is more 
a question of how than of how much. The big question 
is the role the federal government will play in next 
year’s construction program and in the construction 
activities of the years to follow 1947. 

A month or so ago the Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Alfred Schindler, in a statement advocating lifting 
of government controls of business at the earliest pos- 
sible time, remarked that the economy cannot function 
properly half controlled and half free. I should like to 
point out, as strongly as I am able, that the construction 
industry is at this moment very nearly a hundred per 
cent controlled. 

Present construction industry controls are effected 
under three legislative enactments, all due to expire 
on different dates in 1947, unless extended by Congress. 
The Civilian Production Administration has been al- 
locating critical materials and expediting production: 
until about six weeks ago it handled permit applications 
on all nonresidential construction projects, but now has 
such jurisdiction only over industrial projects. It func- 
tions under the Second War Powers Act, due to expire 
March 31, 1947. 

Building material price controls are under OPA, due 
to expire on June 30 of next year, unless the present 
shift of public opinion forces earlier liquidation. Rent 
control, which is also under OPA, may be extended 
beyond the life of commodity price control by some new 
enactment of Congress. 

Beyond these controls, which apply to all sectors of 
the economy, are the special powers granted to the 
Housing Expediter under the Patman Act, which does 
not expire until December 31, 1947. These powers are 
so broad that, unless they are modified or curtailed, they 
will keep the construction industry tied to the govern- 
ment’s apron strings some months beyond the time when 
the rest of the economy is freed. 

It is my firm belief that any useful purpose that may 
have been served by these controls, except rent control 


on existing housing accommodations, has been accom- 
plished and that their continuation is now hampering 
production of needed building materials and equipment, 
pushing more and more of them into the black market, 
raising construction costs far above what they would 
otherwise be, and causing new housing to be rapidly 
priced out of the market it should currently serve. 
Although the veterans’ emergency housing program 
is under severe criticism at the present time, it must be 
credited with some useful accomplishments. It did break 
the number one log jam that last spring was impeding 
production of essential materials and equipment, OP A’s 
unrealistic price ceilings. It broke that log jam about 
two months before Congress itself reconverted the gov - 
ernment’s price control program into a decontrol pro- 
gram. This action, with concurrent action by the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration, improved the material 
production picture very considerably. As a result this 
year’s total construction volume will be larger than 
would have been possible otherwise. The emergency 
housing program caused the year’s total program to 
include a larger proportion of residential building than 
it would have otherwise contained. It must also be 
credited with a speeding up of training programs and 
recruitment of workers in the building trades. I strong! 
believe that all these things could have been accom- 
plished without conferring upon the Housing Expediter 
the extraordinary powers granted by the Patman Act. 


PERPETUATION OF POWER 


Assumption and perpetuation of extraordinary pow «rs 
over the home-building and home-financing activities 
of the country seem to have been the principal objc- 
tives of the proponents of the emergency housing })r0- 
gram. The program originated among the economist- of 
OPA. Shortly after passage of the Patman Act came ‘he 
unsuccessful effort to railroad through Congress ‘he 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1, which would 
have made the National Housing Agency perma -nt 
and would have given its administrator authorit, to 
“coordinate, supervise, manage and control” the « on- 
stituent agencies, including FHA and the home | an 
bank system. Although the long-range omnibus hou- ing 
bill (S. 1592, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill) faile: in 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, @:tet 
being rushed through the Senate on a.specious e!iet- 
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“The time has come when every organized group in the 
construction industry should make its voice heard as ef- 
fectively as it can in urging immediate removal of most of the 
controls that now shackle the industry. | am convinced that 
the following controls should be removed: price ceilings on 


construction materials and equipment, price ceilings on new 


gency plea, its advocates are still beating the tom-toms 
for it and citing it as an alibi for failure to produce the 
kind of housing the veterans want and need the most, 
rental housing. 

The veterans’ emergency housing program has not 
dealt simply and directly with the shortage problem. 
The obvious solution is to get as many new dwelling 
units built as possible within the shortest possible time. 
Since a majority of veterans now require and want 
rental accommodations, major emphasis in the program 
should be put on rental housing. 


POLITICS, NOT HOUSES 


Instead of a simple production program, the Adminis- 
tration persuaded Congress to give ‘the country a_polit- 
ical housing program. It was apparently projected as 
a program to accomplish the following purposes: 

!. To win veteran votes. 

2. To put across the economic control theories of a certain 
sector of the Washington bureaucracy. 

3. To extend price controls to cover housing units built 
for sale and for rent. 

!. To establish by government fiat a_prefabricated- 
house industry on a national scale. 

To carry out the ideas of housing theorists on de- 
velopment of new materials through government spon- 
sorship and subsidy. 

6. To perpetuate the temporary wartime National 
Housing Agency with enlarged powers. 

’. To subject private housing finance and private- 

lerprise home-building to the dominating influence of 
public housing theories. 

3. To initiate, under government sponsorship and 

th bureaucratic planning and control, a continuing 

using boom of vast magnitude that would involve our 
(cht-ridden government in money outlays and contingent 
‘abilities running into many billions of dollars. 

9. To cause to be enacted in extreme haste long-range 

using legislation, regarded by many as being highly 

lationary in character, as being strongly tinged with 

inned-economy philosophy, inimical to the American 

lerprise system, and, even in respect to some possibly 
“ood features, premature in an unstable situation like the 
present, 

These nine purposes are extraneous to the main job of 
celting houses built. Thus far all have conspicuously failed 
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houses, rent ceilings on new rental housing, federal restric- 
tions on nonresidential building.” 

"One result of the present effort to build new housing priced 
within the veteran’s supposed capacity to pay is to unload 
today’s abnormal transition costs on the class of building least 


able to absorb them and on people least able to pay them.” 





of any significant accomplishment. 

The barrage of publicity that has attended the program 
has led veterans and the general public to expect far greater 
results in housing units completed than have been achieved 
or were possible of achievement. The public is not sat- 
isfied with a statistically impressive record of projects 
started. 

The political objectives of the program have failed. It 
seems to me that it would be an excellent idea, at this 
stage, to throw these very dubious political objectives 
overboard and concentrate on freeing the construction in- 
dustry so that it can produce houses, apartment buildings, 
and needed nonresidential building as rapidly as our 
increasing material and labor supply will permit and as 
economically as possible. 

The time has come when every organized group in 
the construction industry should make its voice heard 
as effectively as it can in urging immediate removal of 
most of the controls that now shackle the industry. I am 
convinced that the following controls should be re- 
moved: price ceilings on construction materials and 
equipment, price ceilings on new houses, rent ceilings on 
new rental housing, federal restrictions on nonresidential 
building. Rent ceilings on existing housing should prob- 
ably be maintained for a time, though the quest‘on of 
raising these ceilings by a moderate amount should be 
given careful consideration. In lieu of restrictions on 
nonresidential buildings, there should be inaugurated 
a new system of priorities for housing projects, to apply 
to producers and wholesale and retail suppliers with no 
preference for public housing over private housing. This 
priorities system should be set for a limited period of 
time. 

It is likely that the American Federation of Labor 
would support such a program. If the industry’s prob- 
lems were carefully explained to veterans’ organizations, 
national and local, their support might be gained. Real 
estate, financial and business groups outside the con- 
struction industry might also support the movement. 

Such a proposal would naturally be strongly opposed 
on the ground that it would encourage runaway prices, 
leading to a boom and a bust. I do not believe that 
would be the case. 

It has begun to look as if commodity price inflation 
has very nearly run its course. Prices of some consumer 
goods have already declined at the retail level. There 
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has been some softening of farm products prices, always 
the bellwether of any broad general price movement. 
It would not be at all surprising to me if the index of 
wholesale prices of all commodities reaches its peak 
within the next six months, barring unforeseen inter- 
national complications or labor troubles of greater 
seriousness than I believe likely. A number of economists 
agree with this opinion.* 

With respect to construction materials and equip- 
ment, removal of price ceilings would in all likelihood 
result in market prices over present ceilings but con- 
siderably under black market prices. Production of 
things now retarded by OPA ceilings would in most 
cases be stepped up. Even if a few particularly scarce 
items went up considerably, they would not affect con- 
struction costs appreciably. Elimination of black mar- 
kets, of special costs of procurement now prevailing in 
the topsy-turvy market and of other artificial costs. 
would tend to lower actual construction costs below 
what they are today. A few days ago, William J. Levitt. 
of Levitt & Sons, Manhasset, L. L.. one of the largest 
housebuilding organizations in the country, told me that 
if controls were removed at an early date he could build 
houses in 1947 to sell with lots for $6,000 which would 
be in every way as good as those he is now selling for 
$10,000, and that he could build a lot more of them. He 
gave me permission to quote him on this. 

So, the big question for next year is whether the con- 
struction industry will be freed from stultifying controls 
or whether it will have to wrestle with ideological and 
bureaucratic ineptitudes until the Patman Act expires 
in December. 

Let us now turn from our preachment on government 
controls and have a look at the record and consider 


its significance. 


BUILDING VOLUME HIGH, BUT SLIPPING 


Building and engineering contracts awarded from 
January | through September 22 of this year in the 37 
eastern states amounted to $5,797,062,000, as recorded 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation. This was 75 per cent 
greater than the total dollar volume of contracts let 
in the entire year 1945. It is now evident that the full 
vear 1946 will show the largest percentage increase that 
has ever been recorded for any year over the preceding 
one. 

Judged superficially, on the basis of mere statistical 
comparisons, this figure on work started thus far in 1946 
presents a very impressive picture. Hlowever, it can be 
argued with much reason that a smaller volume of starts 
would have permitted more satisfactory progress in fill- 
ing the most urgent construction needs of the country. 
Actually the volume of starts was too great to permit 
of a normal rate of completion under the existing 
market situation aggravated as it has been by political 
interference. 

The congestion and confusion created by a too rapid 
rise in contract volume in March, April and May re- 
sulted in a setback in the summer months. In round 
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See economist symposium on page 96 


numbers the recent monthly contract figures have been 
as follows: May . 952.000.0000: June. $808.000.000: July : 
$718,000,000; August, $680,000,000. Advance Septem- 
ber figures indicate that the month’s total was probably 
no larger than that of August. While the peak rate of 
May could not possibly continue, it is significant that 
the successive cutbacks in nonresidential building, as 
ordered by government officials, did not bring about 
an increased rate of housing activity. Residential con- 
tracts declined more, percentagewise, than did non- 
residential contracts. 

Next vear’s total construction volume should, in any 
circumstances be measurably larger than this year’s, on 
the assumption that production and supply of materials 
will continue to increase. | do not anticipate strikes and 
work stoppages in key producing plants on the scale that 
we had them the first part of this vear. In making this 
optimistic prediction, an important possibility should 
not be overlooked. If price controls and black markets 
are unduly prolonged, causing continued increases in 
actual construction costs, more and more home buyers 
and investors could be priced out of the market. I 
indeed we achieve a competitive buyers’ market in most 
materials some time next year, skilled labor supply may 
become a more critical factor than material supply. 

| question whether the announced 1947 quotas for 
the veterans’ housing program can be reached next year. 
| do believe relaxation of controls would perm‘t a con- 
siderably larger volume both of housing activity and 
nonresidential building than continuance of the present 


conditions would make possible. 


NO SERIOUS SLUMP EXPECTED 


If there is a definite recession in general wholesal 
prices between now and the middle of next year it will 
probably be accompanied by a minor recession in gen- 
eral business. | personally do not expect the price drop 
to be severe or prolonged or the business recession to bi 
prolonged. | look for a readjustment and comparative 
stabilization of the price structure rather than a real 
business slump. 

| think it is quite possible that, with controls and 
restrictions unmodified, construction itself might decline 
during a portion of 1947. With the lifting of restriction- 
as outlined, | believe it quite possible that construction 
activity could be maintained at very high levels right 
through a minor recession in general business. 

Whatever may happen between now and the end 0! 
next year, the Patman Act will expire December 5!. 
Presumably the years to follow will be years of full po-'- 
war recovery, with mounting construction volume for 
an extended period. 

Many people expect a slump after current shortages 
have been taken care of. This is by no means a foregone 
conclusion. After World War |, shortages were taken 
care of by the end of 1924. Instead of a slump, which 
many people expected, construction activity rose lo 
higher levels and the industry enjoyed five years of the 
largest peacetime volume in its history. The reason » a+ 
that the postwar recovery set the stage for a vast '1- 
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dustrial expansion, in which the rapid growth of the 
automotive industry was the most conspicuous feature. 
Who knows but that the opportunities for economic 
expansion in the future may not be even greater than 
they were twenty vears ago? The very life and vigor 
of the American enterprise system is its capacity to 
expand: it does not need or want a continuous sellers’ 
market. 


THE SHADOW OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


The question arises as to whether in the recovery 
years after 1947 the construction industry’s activities 
will be largely programmed, supervised or controlled by 
the federal government. Insistence by the Housing 
ixpediter and the NEHA on enactment of the Wagner- 
Klender-Taft Bill as a primary feature of the current 
emergency program is an attempt to accomplish that 
very purpose. 

(side from the specious emergency plea, the supposed 
need for this comprehensive, long-range housing legis- 
lation was presented to Congress and the public by 


means of a quite fanciful picture of the long-term 


housing needs of the country, the NHA estimate of 


1.260.000 housing units a year for 10 vears following the 
war. This figure and even larger ones have been re- 
peatedly cited by proponents of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill. It is 80 per cent higher than the average 
annual number of units actually produced in the post- 
war decade of the 1920's. 

One of the factors in the current situation is govern- 
ment-inflated housing demand. As an economic factor. 
aside from its merits as meeting the needs of veterans. 
the liberal financing provisions of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights inflate demand. Extravagant promises made 
by the clever salesmen who put over the emergency 
housing program and generous issuance of priorities in 
the earlier months also tended in that direction. The 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill proposes a continuous in- 
lation of housing demand. This proposal envisages a 
continuous sellers’ market in the housing field with little 
stimulus to improvement or cost reduction by the 
private home-building industry. Why should the build- 
ers bother to produce better houses for less money in an 

ternal sellers’ market with a large proportion of costs 
tbsorbed by government subsidies or artificially reduced 
interest rates? 

It is well to remember that no government which has 
promised its people low-priced automobiles has ever 
nade good on its promises. It is also well to remember 
that no private automobile company ever made cheap 

irs because it was sorry for people who had to walk 
for people who could only afford second hand cars: 
hey made them cheap in order to broaden their mar- 
vets. Also, it is to be noted, the automobile manufac- 
urers found that a stable, well-organized used-car 

iarket was essential to the functioning of the market 
‘or new cars. They did not have a lot of government 

‘perts telling them that everybody currently in the 
market had to have a brand-new car. 
| am confident that after government controls are 
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Mer than a year ago OPA was strongly urged to 
~"* exempt new rental housing from rent ceilings, in the 
interest of encouraging early starting of apartment 
projects in large numbers in the metropolitan centers of 
the country. To be sure this would not have produced 
cheap accommodations. But every apartment suite 
added to the existing supply would ease the housing 
situation for some family. Suites vacated by those who 
could afford the rents charged for the new ones would 
become available to other families. The veteran who 
could establish his family in good, previously used. 
quarters at a rent he could afford to pay and would 
then wait until 1948 or 1950 to buy a house, might fare 
much better in the long run than he would if forced by 


desperation into a purchase in the present market. 


lifted and the transitional adjustments are made the 
construction progress of the late 1930's will be resumed. 
ona bigger and broader scale. It is a matter of record. 
according to the Census Bureau’s Survey of November 
1945, that considerable progress was made in improving 
the nation’s housing conditions between 1940 and 1945, 
even under wartime conditions.* If the present efforts 
to establish a planned economy are defeated, I fully 
believe the present transition problems will be seen in 
perspective as mere growing pains of postwar recovery. 
While our postwar adjustments are far from com- 
pleted. it seems to me they have made very substantial 
progress, all circumstances considered. Production of 
essential materials has increased measurably and will 
increase further, even though we may have some more 
work stoppages. Recruitment of building labor and 
training of apprentices have made notable progress. | 
think we can count on such increases of productive 
capacity for materials and equipment as may be needed 
for a full construction industry recovery. It is quite im- 
possible to see any reason why this country cannot 
under the stimulus of prosperity, vast demand and free 
competition, produce all the materials needed, both in 
quantity and variety, for building every legitimate dwell- 
ing unit, school building, theater, hospital, factory and 
highway that is wanted. We will meet our needs faster 
than any other country. However. the G. [.’s and all 
the rest of us will have to be a little patient. We cannot 
all at once make all the postwar adjustments we have 
to make and build all the structures we need. We can 
do a better and quicker job than otherwise if we can 
speedily rid ourselves of the government controls that 
perpetuate the unbalance of the market and delay 
manufacturing and building operations. Producers and 
builders will begin to reduce costs just as soon as prices 
can get a workout in free competitive markets, as soon 
as labor in the plant and on job sites will deliver a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. Our construction needs will con- 
tinue to grow, with possible temporary interruptions, 


just as long as our economy expands, our living stand- 


ards rise and our social, educational, and community 
needs remain unsatisfied. 


* (Summarized on page 91, Architectural Record, October 1946 














































ECONOMISTS FORESEE 


END OF PRICE INFLATION IN 1947 





Mild business recession expected by most to accompany 


decline in prices, with employment not seriously affected 


YENERAL commodity prices will reach an early peak 

J and then turn downward in the opinion of a 
majority of the 72 non-government economists partici- 
pating in a survey conducted by Thomas S. Holden, 
president of F. W. Dodge Corporation, the findings of 
which were made public recently. 

The group polled include economic consultants and 
economists connected with business corporations, finan- 
cial institutions, universities and economic research 
organizations. 

Fifty-three expected the peak to occur and the general 
price recession to start before the end of 1947, one 
expected it within 18 months, while 12 expected it after 
the end of 1947. The remaining six commented on the 
price situation without giving specific answers as to the 
time when the peak of the current movement may be 
reached. 

All but three of the economists who expect a price 
recession before the end of 1947 anticipate the down- 
swing in commodity prices to be accompanied by a 
recession in business activity, though only one of the 
50 expects such business recession to assume serious 
proportions. Twenty-three of them characterize the 
coming recession as “mild,” 24 of them as “moderately 
serious.” A majority (28 of the 53) do not expect serious 
unemployment; nine expect unemployment of moderate 
seriousness and 12 expect serious unemployment. About 
half expect buyers’ strikes, and about two-thirds expect 
inventory troubles and reduced business profits. 

A composite of the views expressed on the timing of 
the price and business recession follows: consumer goods 
would reach a price peak and turn down during the 
spring of 1947, building materials around the middle of 
next year, other durable goods in the second half of 
1947. Eighteen of the economists expect the turn in 
consumer goods prices before the end of 1946. With 
regard to duration of the downswing, two-thirds expect 
it to last less than 12 months in consumer goods prices, 
60 per cent expect less than 12 months of downswing in 
building materials prices, and 55 per cent expect less 
than 12 months of declining prices in durable goods 
other than building materials. 

Pointing out that the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index 


of wholesale prices of all commodities stood at 128.4 on 
August 24, the economists were asked to estimate the 
extent of such rise over that figure as they might antici- 
pate by the end of 1946, and by the time the index 
reaches its anticipated peak. 

Among the 53 anticipating a price peak before the 
end of 1947 the extent of rise in the general index to the 
end of 1946 was as follows: five anticipate a decline from 
the August 24 figure (128.4), eight anticipated zero in- 
crease over that figure, 28 anticipated rises ranging from 
two to nine points, and seven anticipated a rise of 10 
points or more. The average of all the answers was about 
five points increase. 

On the question of the number of points the general 
index would rise from August 24 to the anticipated 1947 
peak, the answers were as follows: no increase, seven: 
increases ranging from two to nine points, 16; increases 
from 10 to 15 points, 13; increases of more than 15 
points, 10. The average of all the increases indicated 
was a little under 10 points. 

With regard to building materials prices, 32 of 42 
answers indicate a smaller percentage drop from the 
peak than would occur in general commodity prices. A 
number qualified this statement by saying the drop 
would be less if measured from the official price index 
(which registers OPA ceiling prices) but greater a- 
measured from actual current prices being paid in the 
market. 

The minority of 12 who expect the price peak afte: 
the end of 1947 naturally expect larger price rises than 
do those of the majority group. The average of increase - 
to the end of 1946 expected by the minority is 10 point-. 
the average of expected rises to the price peak was abou | 
10 points. 

As a general conclusion it may be stated a majori'\ 
consider that commodity price inflation has very near!) 
run its course, while the minority expect it to continic 
into 1948 or beyond. 

The six economists who refrained from speci! 
answers to the questions asked cited uncertainties in tlic 


foreign situation, domestic politics, government co 
trols and union labor attitudes as reasons why "0 
answers could be hazarded. 
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Niversity library building has become urgent. In 
U 1945, a group of university librarians, finding them- 
selves in charge of a $25,000,000 aggregate building pro- 
gram, formed a Cooperative Committee on Library 
Buildings, undertook an extensive survey: with the aid of 
architects and engineers, and expect to publish their 
study in book form early in 1947. Foundation-spon- 
sored, the content of this study may not be released in 
advanee. Yet in view of the need for early information, 
since many other library buildings are on the boards 
now, the librarian and architect members of the Com- 
mittee have been generous in supplying the Recorp 
with the preliminary plans of those libraries which are 
sufficiently advanced for publication, and with discus- 
sion and guidance. It is on the advice of these men that 
he REcoRD makes its own contribution in concentrating 
on technical factors: the development of automatic 
equipment to meet the crisis in storage and reference, and 
he development of modular construction to meet the 

rtainty of change. 
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“The summation of human knowledge is being ex- 
panded at a prodigious rate, and the means we use for 
(hreading through the consequent maze to the momen- 
tarily important items is the same as was used in the 
days of the square-rigged ships” — Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. 

in a keen and rather startling article, which appeared 
in the Adlantic Monthly for July, 1945, Dr. Vannevar 
bush explored the relationship between “thinking man 
and the sum of our knowledge.” More particularly, he 
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made positive forecasts of the expedients by which 


future scientists and researchers will record, select, and 
manipulate information. These might have appeared 
highly imaginary to the laymen, had there not stood 
behind them the experience of the Director of Scientific 
Research and Development, and the massive authority 
of the Manbattan Project, on which 6,000 scientists col- 
laborated under his direction. The release appeared just 
before Hiroshima, and should be made required reading 
for the library architect, as it has been for the librarian. 

Dr. Bush gives us a baseline in the future from which 
to look backward at the present. Listing current media 
for preserving thought, he quickly indicates that books 
and printed matter will take a rapidly diminishing share 
since we are in the midst of a technical revolution com- 
parable in scope to the original invention of printing. 
Recording expedients already in common use include, he 
says, writing by hand or machine, photography, and 
subsequent printing; film used directly, wax disks, and 
magnetic wires. “Even if utterly new recording pro- 
cedures do not appear, the present ones are certainly in 
process of modification and extension.” 

Projecting photography, for instance, to a “logical if 
not inevitable” outcome, Dr. Bush foresees a scientist 
who will wear on his forehead a camera “lump little 
larger than a walnut,” taking 100 exposures 3 mm. square 
to the roll by merely looking at what interests him and 
squeezing a cord reaching down his sleeve, without 
otherwise moving a hand. Later, by dry processes, a 
selection including notes can be incorporated into his 
permanent record. The microfilm process used will be 
such that, using a linear factor of 100 instead of the 


















present 20, “the Encyclopedia Britannica could be re- 
duced to the volume of a matchbox.” A library of a mil- 
lion volumes could be compressed into one end of a 
desk, and it might even be possible to remove a library 
containing reproductions of all preservable printed 
matter since the invention of type, in a single moving 
van. The cost of materials for the first such Britannica, 
a nickel; for duplicates, a cent. 

Similar improvement is forecast in other, non- 
photographic means of graphic duplication. In place of 
the television screen, there could be used an iodine- 
sensitized sheet, to be scanned not by the electric needle 
but by a discharge of electrons, yielding permanent 
usable images at any desired distance. Dr. John Burch- 
ard, director of libraries at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has proposed library use for such means. 
He suggests that individual libraries cease their com- 
petition for rare items (99 per cent of research materials 
are used by | per cent of library visitors); that they col- 
laborate in setting up central depositories, from which 
scholars could “borrow” by simply arranging to see the 
material — or reproduce desired parts — by television. 
The scientist’s no less spectacular predictions in the 
realm of transcribing sound must be passed over, except 
to remark that they involve not only the further de- 
velopment of magnetic wire or tape recordings but the 
possibility of a kind of typewriter activated directly by 
speech (based on Bell Laboratories’ “Vodor”). 

The crux of the matter is that all such instrumentali- 
ties added together will merely make the situation of the 
library worse: for “we can enormously extend the record; 
yet even in its present bulk we can hardly consult it. 
This matter involves the entire process by which man 
profits from the inheritance of acquired knowledge. The 
prime action of use is selection, and here we are halting 
indeed.” 

Basically, selection involves producing a code that can 
be worked in reverse for rapid screening. A precedent 
for badly needed automatic methods is found in the 
punch-card, push-button, electric-eye equipment now 
used in personnel offices, chain stores, and the FBI, to 
fish out desired information. In the FBI, fingerprints are 
matched in a few minutes against five million on file. 
Again, an automatic telephone exchange, in response to 
a numerical code request, selects and connects one from 
among a million possible stations in a few seconds’ time. 

Unfortunately Dr. Bush’s masterpiece of imagina- 
tive projection, a system of assembling pertinent refer- 
ences which he nicknames “memex,” would seem better 
suited to the individual worker than to a library as a 
whole. Yet the component elements of “memex,” 
whereby whole groups of items could be quickly called 
up by code, inspected, screened, reduplicated and 
recoded around a new subject, could be lent as “by- 
trails” to friends, or built into spot encyclopedias dealing 


exhaustively with some subject in a small corner of 


space, is of utmost relevance. There is no sanctified 
perfection in the present-day library card! 

If the baseline is shifted from the future to the im- 
mediate past we find corroboration of the need for pro- 
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found change in the degree to which familiar methods 
are leading into crisis. The crisis facing librarians this 
minute is threefold. It relates, first, to bulk — the mul- 
tiplication of books beyond the capacity of even our 
great Gothicized warehouses to hold them. It relates, 
second, to diversification. The new media for recording 
knowledge: the microfilms, microprints, slides, films, 
sound recordings, telecasts, and the like, cannot long 
be accommodated in holes and corners. These poor 
relatives are about to take over. It relates, third, to 
reference and manipulation: the fact that so much 
knowledge lost in libraries can scarcely be refound, and 
once found is so difficult to manipulate, i.e., to move 
promptly and without excess baggage to the point 
where it is needed. 

Architecturally, the problem of bulk translates itself 
into multi-ordinal growth: the possibility of expansion 
upward, downward, or maybe all around. It is not as if 
libraries had not previously been planned for growth: 
but considerations of mere vanity have critically limited 
the scope and the direction. Mr. Burchard complains 
that the library, standing nearly always at the center of 
the campus, has been treated as a show-place, or the 
show-place of the institution, with self-important masses 
and frozen fagades which “on the one hand could not 
readily be altered to accommodate new or changed ac- 
tivity and, on the other, could brook no unforeseen 
addition without having their form spoiled.” The pom- 
pous inadequacy of such an approach must be judged 
against the fact that collections, at the present rate, 
grow in geometric ratio, tending to double even in 
large institutions every 16 years. 

To say that multi-ordinal growth requires a more self- 
effacing and serviceable method of design does not mean 
that growth is necessarily unlimited in a single building 
unit. Thus, as books become too unwieldy, we get 
microfilm. By microfilm standards, perhaps the Yale 
Library is already too large! The best procedure is per- 
haps to have a master plan, sufficiently detailed to be 
realistic, for the largest building the institution now 
guesses that it may need within, say, 25 years. Then to 
build toward this plan, using industrial techniques. 

Architecturally, the crises in diversification and 
reference imply planning for unforeseen change. This is 
not so difficult as it sounds. Whether the new instru- 
ments are those of recording or of finding knowledge, 
they will be designed to human scale. The architects 
whose work appears on succeeding pages have worked 
out the basic approach. It is to provide a structure that 
permits the maximum flexibility in rearrangement. 
Their method is modular design. None better has yet 
been found. 

It is because of the crisis in library methods, the 
importance of the new and projected technical instru- 
ments, and the need for buildings devised basically to 
fit, that the Recorp concentrates, in this Building 
Types Study, entirely on this technical side. There are 
many other sides to library planning. Some will appeat 
in discussion of individual buildings. They are also 
widely discussed in library literature. 
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Hayden Memorial Library Designed for 
Institute of Technology at Cambridge 


Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, Architects and Engineers 


S projected by the architects, the Hayden Library 
A quite manifestly wears its technical proficiency with 
raceful ease. Closer examination will show that in ar- 
ngement it is as convertible as a loft; in construction 
is as modular as an industrial laboratory; in equip- 
ent it is complex; yet in use it converts these media 
an industrial age into a setting for study that is 
imanly inviting, and urbane. 
The program itself presents a dual, or multiple, set 
‘aims. There was demanded a library, as the architect 
iys, “servicing both the background of humanities, 
nd the scholarship attendant upon many special 
tields.” At one and the same time, such a library must 
‘ure the underclassman into a broader pursuit of knowl- 
edge and of thought, and must supply the technical 
scholar with the means of advanced research. In the 
words of Mr. Burchard, the director of libraries in charge, 
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there are four functions to be served; “a) the building 
must offer a tool for the undergraduate and the scholar 
in science and engineering; b) a tool for the student of 
social science and the humanities; c) it must offer extra- 
curricular fare in non-scientific fields to whet the student 
appetite; and d) it must foster new methods of librarian- 
ship through research.” 

In combining all these four functions in one shell, the 
architects made use of certain expedients that are 
unique. For one, they discovered the high potentialities, 
for planning and for impression, of the corridors on 
which M.I.T. is strung; for another, they contrived ways 
to keep their highly developed service elements out of 
the way for the pleasant and efficient use of space; and 
for a third, they used the new artificial devices of 
environment-conditioning with ‘he natural old ones in 
new harmonious blends, 
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BASIC RELATIONSHIPS 


On these two pages may be seen the inward structure 
and outward setting upon which the Hayden Library is 
to be based. 

The internal skeleton appears clearly in the structural 
plan across-page. Each floor is a great free space, like a 
warehouse or a loft. The only interruption is a perma- 
nent service core composed of the stairways, the ele- 
vators, the book-lifts and the toilet rooms. In order 
that structural columns may occupy a minimum of 
space, they are relieved of any secondary duties beyond 
carrying the electrical conduits. Air conditioning ducts, 
in the main body of the building, are brought up through 
exterior walls, in a manner which will be described fully 
further on. 

The grid of fine lines represents standard “bays” 
with the columns at the intersection points. It will be 
noticed that bays are of two sizes. In the main east-west 
wing their dimension is larger — 27 ft. by 31 ft. 6 in. 
— and adapted primarily to reading rooms, though they 
lend themselves to the introduction, at any future time, 
of any desired stacks. In the northerly L, whose primary 
use for storage can scarcely be expected to change, they 
are smaller — 27 ft. square — and adapted primarily to 
stacks, studies, and the individual study cubicle which 
librarians call a “carrell.” The reason for a uniform 
ceiling height of 14 ft. 8 in. will appear in a moment. 
Together, these standard bay dimensions create two 


sizes of empty cubage — the all-important “modules.” 
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Their sizes give them almost infinite convertibility. 

The external relationships are indicated on the plot 
plan at the bottom of this page. These relationships, 
too, are critically close. The main shaded area represents 
the new building containing ‘the new general library. 
The smaller shaded areas represent the branch libraries 
devoted to specialization. Between the two the relation 
is intimate. The new library houses the central adminis- 
tration; it acts as a repository for older and “fringe” 
material dealing with the specialties; it contains the 
master index. 

The connection is by corridors. All M.I.T. is strung 
on corridors. Mechanically, this need for through pas- 
sage set the new building height. [t was more important 
than the mere height of stacks. Fortunately it lent 
itself to good human scale. The full height made good 
reading rooms. The half-height (a net of 7 ft. 2 in.) was 
adequate for stack galleries and carrells. (The vertical 
section appears on page 106.) 

Yet mechanical solutions did not content the archi- 


tects. They capitalized the corridor scheme in terms of 


plan, composition, and drama. In composition it per- 
mitted the new building to be deftly tied in with the 
older ones despite the older eclectic style. In plan it 
provided a “backbone,” subdividing large areas and 
making them easy for a newcomer to find. But the 
most effective use was a use as drama, as showmanship, 


which is worthy of closer inspection. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION AND USE 


It is by reference to the corridors that the first-floor 
plan (across-page) may most easily be grasped. The 
corridor, as we have just seen, extends all the way 
through the entire institution. On its way through the 
Hayden Library it will conjoin the working areas of 
M.I.T. with the recreational area. The opportunity has 
not been missed. The corridor has been turned, in the 
phrase of the director of libraries, into an “avenue of cul- 
ture” where the student will naturally pass. No effort is 
spared to convert the entrances to reading rooms ad- 
joining into effective, though dignified, show rooms. 
Reading from left to right, the student on his way passes 
first the Dard Hunter Paper Museum on his left and an 
exhibition room on his right. The reading rooms next 
following, on both sides, pertain to general culture. 
Their entrances are made inviting by glass fronts. 
Finally, just off the pool at the entrance, in the most 
attractive natural situation of all, is the recreational 
reading room (marked “Cilley Collection” on the plan) 
where students may read for pleasure and, in a friendly 
atmosphere, cultivate what the architect calls “the 
beginnings of self-discipline.” The entrance itself, with 
its pool and low trees, is arranged as a reading and loung- 
ing terrace “to give pleasant and inviting surroundings 
on sunny days.” 

The basement (see plan below) is a center which by 
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BASEMENT PLAN 








nature is largely technical. It is here that, potentially, 
the library can become a laboratory in itself. Apart from 
the usual air conditioning and other service equip- 
ment, the basement contains not only future stack space 
but also the facilities for binding and repair, for photo- 
stats, and — it may be interpolated — for the nucleus 
of that future growth in automatic and time-saving 
devices for which the development of libraries is so 
urgently calling. 

The basement is not isolated to itself. It may be noted 
that it is connected at regular intervals with the first 
floor by stairs leading directly into the reading rooms. 

These stairs may be used in a variety of ways, de- 
pending on how the library may in the future be used, 
and depending also on the judgment of the undergradu- 
ate readers. Manifestly they are offered the opportunity 
to duck down, after a period of concentrated reading, 
for a moment’s recreation (presumably at some such 
pastime as table tennis). Since the same opportunity 
exists whether reading has been concentrated or not, 
the opportunity is real for what the architect has 
already been quoted as describing with the word “self- 
discipline.” 

The second floor combines further reading rooms with 
central library facilities, the third gives space to studies, 
offices, and the chance for future growth. 
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“On the second floor will be found the research library center of the Institute,’ centrally 
located, and servicing the present branch library system. Here will be found the services 
of complete catalogue, bibliography, reference reading room, the main periodical center 
of scientific current literature, and staff and administration intimately associated to encour- 
age and guide scholarship and its requirements. Both the humanities library and the 
central research library will be as readily accessible to the outside world as they are to 
the more closely related life of M.I.T."’ 
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The renderings appearing on these two pages portray reading-room views that charac- 
terize both the first and the second floor in the Hayden Library. Across-page is seen the 
ide of a room toward the corridor, and directly above the side toward the windows 
Although the furniture disposition differs, it will quickly be recognized that the basic 
Jispositions are alike. Indeed, the two interior arrangements which are displayed serve 
to suggest the great variability intrinsic to a carefully considered modular disposition. The 


gallery may be included or omitted and stacks introduced as desired 
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DESIGN CORRELATION 


Purposely there are exhibited together, on these two pages, the — in particular the floor-to-ceiling alternation of glass panels 
rendering of a choice rare-book room and the basic diagrams of with solid wall panels in the outer wall. The wall panels, forming 
the mechanical system. The calm and serene atmosphere of the the deep embrasures, yield space for the ducts. The location of 
finished room must depend, in actual use, to a large degree on the rare-book room is shown on the second-floor plan, page 103 
the efficient functioning of the mechanical services. Yet these in The isometric drawing (across page) of the structural system and 
turn derive their specific design from the architectural dispositions exterior wall assembly is explained further on page 108 
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The details indicated on this page represent the architects’ latest Library as compared with the renderings — in the direction of a 
study for the exterior wall. Polished red granite is the material fine elegance. The window surrounds are reduced to the extreme 
that has been used in later studies. As may be seen in the simplicity of a sharp arris, played off against the line of the thin 
part-elevation appearing immediately below, this material will metal frames. It would be difficult, in any treatment in metal in 
produce some change in the external appearance of the Hayden large sheets, to obtain just this quality of utter smoothness 
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OUTER WALL STUDY IN ALUMINUM FACING 


Although the idea of a metal facing for the Hayden Library may the study shown, stiffening was to be obtained by a backing of 
not be chosen, the earlier study seen on this page is still full steel-pan floor shapes placed with the corrugations running 
f interest. The detail shown below was the basis for the render laterally (sketch of horizontal joint, ‘‘A-A‘'). To these would be 
ng shown above. The expectation was that the metal wall attached the vertical channels serving to hold the aluminum 
sring might be obtained in huge panels, all factory-made. Ir sheets and to provide a space for insulation material 
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Entrance to a reading room, treated as ar 
inviting display along a corridor which serves 
as an ‘‘avenue of culture’’ — the librarian’s 
term for it. ‘‘Let us hope,’ he says, ‘‘that the 
intellectual attraction will be no less apparent 


than the architectural one” 







CONTROLLED CONDITIONS—AND THE HUMAN ELEMENT ; 


Although the architects’ detailed plans for lighting can- 
not yet be presented in as full detail as the method of 
air conditioning (see Architectural Engineering Section, 
page 117) the basic approach is in keeping with the 
general attitude manifest throughout. 

Lighting is being considered not as a problem in itself 
but as a component part of what may be described as the 
total setting found by the library’s guest. Measurements 
in footcandles and reflection values take an important 
but a subordinate place. Artificial illumination, with its 
steady and unaltering characteristics, is not accepted as 
the panacea of the lighting engineer. Rather, its great 
resources are employed to arrive at the best total com- 
bination with the best in daylight. 

The argument of the engineers is that daylight, with 
its variations, introduces an incalculable, and therefore 
less than perfect, element. The attitude of the architects 
is that people love daylight; that there are differences of 
individual preference; that some people like changing 
moods; that if pleasure in work depends on sentiment, 
then sentiment enters the data no less than “performance 
standards” expressed in statistical terms whose validity 
may be less than ultimate. 

Specifically, the alternation between vertical wall and 
vertical glass panels is accepted as giving the reader a 
personal choice. Not enough is yet known about the eye 
to be sure that all eyes are alike. Let those who prefer to 
sit in full sun brightness choose that kind of a seat; let 
those who prefer more shade have what they wish. Later 


an ophthalmologist may find that there was a valid 
reason, in both instances. 

What artificial light can do during daytime is to 
smooth out those extremes which are known to be 
deleterious. Thus, it is contended, for example, by those 
who favor uninterrupted glass walls, that there is a 
vicious effect in the sharp alternation between light 
windows and dark outer wall, which results in so-called 
glare. Yet there may be more than one way in which to 
skin the cat. By punching a high level of well diffused 
artificial light into the room as a whole, the fixtures sup- 
plied by the modern industrialist permit us to have our 
“sentimental” daylight and still not suffer the glare. 
And along with daylight we keep the distant view. 

Such, at any rate, is the architects’ considered opin- 
ion. It falls into a controversial realm but at the very 
least, from those of different persuasion, it must 
command respect. 

In its own way, this approach underlines the quality 
that is manifested in the designs for the Hayden 
Memorial Library taken as a whole. They represen 
technical competence shot through with humanisn 
scientific means used not as an end in themselves but a= 
an enrichment of human experience. It is perhaps not 
unfitting that a library which seeks to complement t! 
most accurate and searching scientific research witb t! e 
broad disciplines of humanistic knowledge should have 
been designed by a firm of architects and engineers, 0°, 
if you prefer, engineers and architects. 
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ATHER than a great architectural monument, the 

building will be a sensible workshop in which in- 
structor and student can work together.” This is the 
clear cut objective of the Library Planning Committee 
and architects of the proposed library at State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. The “Iowa Plan” bases its layout and con- 
struction on a single “module” size, between uniformly 
spaced columns and uniform ceiling height, that will 
best accommodate the full range of typical library func- 
tions. Columns throughout the structure will serve as 
anchors for either movable wall partitions or free-stand- 


ing bookstacks, both of which are interchangeable: and 


THE “MODULAR’™ LIBRARY 


Keffer and Jones, Architects and Engineers 


ducts and electrical raceways will be fed through the 
columns into each space module in a set pattern. 

The result will be a library interior which can be 
divided into a large number of informal reading centers 
that can be arranged at will. In this way, “the proposed 
library will contrast directly with the traditional uni- 
versity library in which each function is given its own 
specially designed quarters, i.e., stackroom, reference, 
reserve, periodical and newspaper room, carrells, and 
offices a balance which is soon destroyed by 
changing needs.” 


(side from combating the threat of obsolescence, the 
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committee indorses this informal and flexible arrange- 
ment of library functions in an effort to bring the ad- 
vantages of a scientific laboratory to departments out- 
side the sciences. The library is not meant as a mere 
“storehouse for books,” but as a “center where new 
methods of teaching and new faculty-student relation- 
ships may emerge, and where students may gain knowl- 
edge from direct and positive participation in research.” 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director of Libraries, states, “We 
think that the best results come about when you create 
a natural working relationship between the student and 
the faculty. By that | mean that the sciences have been 
able to accomplish wonders, not because of their curric- 
ula, but because of their scientific method. We are 
simply trying to provide facilities which will permit the 
development of similar methods in the social sciences 
and humanities.” 
These objectives — flexibility and informality — are 
achieved through a basic structural and planning unit 
of remarkable ingenuity. (See detailed discussion on 


page 115.) As can be seen by the plans, the library is 
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merely an extension of the familiar loft building idea of 
great open areas broken only by structural supports, 
spaced at regular intervals. 

Library functions will, in general, fall within two main 
groups: those of the “Heritage” or “General Education” 
library, on the first floor, and those within “areas of con- 
centration and research” on the floors above. 

The “Heritage” library will be arranged chronologi- 
cally around the historical periods that have most 
affected man’s thinking, with each period divided into 
categories. 

Thus it will become a skeletal outline of human 
achievement composed of models, maps, pictures, books, 
posters, phonograph records, slides, objects, and motion 
pictures. A lecture hall is provided for motion pictures, 
and is suitable also for lectures, group conferences, and 
forum discussions. 

Also included in the “Heritage” library will be re- 
quired reading for the basic group of courses in the Arts 
College. Therefore, most students will make considera- 


ble use of it as part of their required reading program. 
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Areas of concentration and research are grouped, for 
the most part, on the upper floors, and provide facilities 
for advanced instruction and research. There the dif- 
ferent university departments will each have its own 
nucleus of study areas. Interdepartmental programs 
are constantly in the process of formation and dissolu- 
tion, and the physical structure of the library offers 
particular advantages for this reason. 

ach individual subject center is planned to contain 
all types of library materials concerned — reference, 
reserve, pamphlets, and bibliography, with each collec- 
tion divided into two groups, for storage and for teach- 
ing. The teaching collection will be contained on shelves 
forming the walls of the reading areas. Storage collec- 
tions will be placed between the reading areas and the 
earrells in which individual researchers will work. This 
arrangement keeps the collection of material for each 
subject small enough to be comprehended by the stu- 
dent, and vet close to the storage collection with full 
facilities for the researcher. 


ach subject center will have its faculty offices, 
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consultation rooms, seminars, and space for use of 


audio-visual aids. Changes in space allocation can be 
made to meet the current needs of each center, since all 
partitions and bookstacks are movable and _ inter- 
changeable. 

Seminar rooms will be used for tutorial or seminar 
classes smaller than 25 in number. All strictly lecture 
classes will be held in other university buildings, but 
small classes that use library materials freely will be 
housed in these seminar rooms. 

The third floor, which is not shown in plan, resembles 
the second floor in its facilities. Main difference is in the 
location of bookstack storage areas which are grouped 
in the rear of the building, while reading rooms are 
brought to the front. The space over the lecture room 
and lobby is devoted to reading rooms and studies. 

The main questions left open by the plan are whether 
floor areas so large, with subdivisions so complex, can 
quickly be explained to successive generations of new- 
comers, whether they can efficiently thread the maze, 


and whether they will feel at home. 
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Maurice F. Tauber. University of Chicago Pres 
Chicago, 1945 


» The University Library Building. The Americc 
School and University (yearbook), 194] 
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LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION FOR 


rom the example of outstanding li- 

braries on the boards today, first step 
in library planning is to adapt the 
structure to a modular division and re- 
division of space. This means selecting a 
bay as a cubic module between columns 
and floors, which can be grouped con- 
veniently into bookstack areas and 
reading rooms, or subdivided into semi- 
nar rooms, conference rooms, and car- 
rells. Architects will readily trace this 
trend back to the loft type of building 
which offers maximum flexibility in 
rearrangement of 
rooms and work space over large areas. 

Such a cubic module might for ex- 
ample be a bay 18 ft. by 27 ft. between 
columns, and about 8 ft. 6 in. high. 
Length and width are close to multiples 
of 3 ft. to accommodate 3-ft. bookstacks 
and movable partitions, and vertical 
dimension is related to their height. As 
a result, bookstacks can be placed where 
needed, and stock partitions moved 


arrangement and 


when rooms are relocated. Even portions 
of decks can be removed if dry construc- 
tion with movable floor panels is used, 
in order to raise the ceiling height in 
newly created.large areas. 

The question is no longer whether to 
introduce modular design but how? 
should provision for internal flexibility 
be made over the entire floor area on 
every floor, or are there some areas, such 

the main bulk of the bookstacks, that 
can confidently be expected to stay put? 

lis question is not one of structure 
me, but one of structure in relation to 
vices and equipment: services such as 

conditioning; equipment such as 
vators, stairs, and plumbing. 

(he new modular approach differs 
rom that of just yesterday in relation to 
the bookstacks. Architects are familiar 
\'a bookstacks whose supports can 

ve as an integral part of the building 
skeleton up to a height of 12 tiers (6 
stories), Such a structure is permanent, 
however. The newer idea seems to be to 
use free-standing bookstacks that can 
be moved to new locations. 

\ritics of modular-space library plan- 
ting point out that the idea of making 
practically an entire library interior im- 
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mediately convertible from one type of 
subdivision to another presents diffi- 
culties, chiefly in repeating air condition- 
ing ducts in an absolutely standard pat- 
tern throughout the building. There is a 
chance, certainly, that initial installa- 
tions may be overdone when one tries 
to provide in advance for every possible 
space arrangement. It may be cheaper 
to break into ceilings here and there 
later, rather than to provide outlets in 
every subdivision from the start. 


THE [OWA APPROACH 


“Don’t build for one purpose only if 
it can be designed just as efficiently to 
serve two or more purposes. 

“Don’t build it in, if it can be made 
movable and still serve the purpose for 
which it is intended.” 

These principles guided the design and 
structural scheme of the proposed li- 
brary at the State University of lowa 
at lowa City (see page 111). 

Since there is a very definite working 
relationship between the different li- 
brary units, such as bookstacks, reading 
areas, classrooms, seminars, conference 
rooms, and private studies, a modular 
division of space between columns was 
sought, one that would best fit their 
varying dimensions, and give a free and 
fluid arrangement that could be varied 
to fit changing needs. After considering 
modules of 13 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. 6 in. 
(most convenient) and one of 22 ft. by 
22 ft. (structurally most economical), 
it was decided to make the module 19 
ft. 6 in. by 27 ft. on column centers. 

In selecting the vertical dimension, 
the problem was one of finding the low- 
est ceiling height that would be satis- 
factory for reading areas, and still not 
waste too much space above standard 
stack height of approximately 7 ft. in 
areas to be used for book storage. It was 
decided that 8 ft. 2 in. would be safe as 
the universal height, as long as no read- 
ing room was larger than 4 modules. At 
present 2 modules is the largest area 
conteniplated. With good lighting and 
ventilation, and proper use of color it is 
believed that the library will still have a 
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INTERCHANGEABLE USES 


nice feeling, even with low ceiling height. 

This typical module, 19 ft. 6 in. by 
27 ft. by 8 ft. 2 in., makes possible: 

a. Stackroom (multiples of 1 module). 

b. Reading room for 30 to 35 students 
(1% to 2 modules), which can be ex- 
panded by any number of modules to 
form a large reading room. 

c. Classroom for 30 students (1 
module), formed by movable partitions. 

d. Seminar room for 20 students (14 
module). 

e. Conference room for 3 or more 
students (14 module). 

f. Private study, or carrell (14 
module). At Iowa, these carrells are free- 
standing pieces of furniture located 
wherever desired. 

Each typical module is structurally 
self-supporting, allowing walls and floors 
alike to be removed without affecting 
adjacent modules. Exterior walls are not 
load bearing. 

Entrance vestibule, lobby, and adja- 
cent toilets, elevators, and the lecture 
room form a permanent service core; 
with additional columns introduced to 
carry the load. Stairs and plumbing 
fixtures outside this permanent area are 
movable. Due to the fact that the build- 
ing will be located on the banks of a 
river, requiring the use of some 1500 
concrete piles, only sufficient basement 
area is provided to accommodate neces- 
sary service terminals and machine 
rooms. It is not intended for use as book 
storage. 

Structural provisions for air condition- 
ing: Air is introduced from the fan room 
on the top floor down the hollow col- 
umns to laterals bracketed between the 
twin beams which carry the floor in 
each separate module. Openings in these 
laterals are punched on the neutral axis 
to emit air into the ceiling space over 
one bay or module. It is distributed to 
the room through perforated ceiling pans. 
These metal ceiling units are all remov- 
able and may be interchanged with non- 
perforated units so as to lend control 
over amount and location of entering air. 
Exhaust air is taken through perforated 
column bases to an auxiliary fan room 
which is located in the basement. 
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Lighting: Wiring conduits are carried 
in the columns, and connect with trof- 
fered ceiling lights built into ceiling pan- 
els, which are interchangeable with the 
plain perforated ceiling panels, to pro- 
vide proper lighting for 1g, 14, 14, or a 
full module. Light intensity required in 
each area for varying uses will be ob- 
tained by using one, two, or three fluo- 
rescent tubes in the fixtures, as required. 
Changing the circuits and switch con- 
trols will be accomplished by installing 
factory-assembled wireways or headers 
with multiple plug-in attachments. 
Electrical distribution will be through 
dry transformers located in each floor. 


THE M.I.T. APPROACH 


In the library to be built at M.L.T. 
(see page 100), the modular system be- 
ing studied leads to a different struc- 
ture. Here the plan is based upon the as- 
sumption that the main stack area will 
be more or less permanent, and requires 
different treatment from the main wing. 
Two modules are used for the building 
rather than one as at Iowa: 27 ft. by 27 
ft. in the bookstack areas, and 27 ft. by 
31 ft. 6 in. in the main area. Room for 
expansion of bookstacks is provided on 
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USED AS 
STACK AREA 


the top floor (replacing study rooms and 
offices) and in the basement. 

Floor to floor height, 17 ft. 8 in., is 
dictated by the floor he ight of two build- 
ings between which library is to be 
placed, with corridors opening into each 
on successive floors. This floor to floor 
height is obtained without sacrificing 
ceiling height. Air ducts will pass be- 
neath floor beams, and allowing about 3 
ft. for ducts and floor construction, 
ceiling height will be approximately 14 
ft. 8 in. In stack areas, each story will 
contain two tiers of stacks, 7 ft. 2 in. 
high with a 4 in. deck between. 

Structural considerations for air con- 
ditioning: Air ducts will rise from the 
basement through the exterior wall be- 
tween vertical fenestration, fanning out 
on the several floors to regularly spaced 
openings along the ceiling (see page 107). 
This will apply only to the main library 
area. In stackrooms, air supply will be 
introduced wherever convenient with- 
out ducts in the exterior wall. 

Also indicated on page 107 is an in- 
teresting structural framing feature that 
arises in the outer bays. After air ducts 
are brought in from the exterior wall, the 
air conditioning engineer must be able 
to carry the ducts in any direction with- 
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AC 










To 


accomplish this, the beams framing the 


out sacrificing room height unduly. 


central bays are cantilevered out over 
the outer bays, shortening the span of 
the latter so that shallower beams can 
be used. 

Floor loads are calculated as 225 Ib. 
per sq. ft. live load throughout first and 
second floors, and 100 Ib. per sq. ft. on 
the third floor. Weight of floor construc- 
tion, which is still being studied, is cal- 
culated as 330 lb. per sq. 
crete floor slabs or 290 Ib. per sq. ft. with 


ft. with con- 


cellular steel floors. 

Foundations: Since the library is to 
be built close to the Charles River, steel 
piles will be sunk to rock, 130 to 140 ft. 
below grade. This is to prevent settling, 
a particularly important factor since the 
library will open directly into adjacent 
buildings. 

The library under construction at 
Princeton University will be discussed 
in a future issue of the Recorp. Mention 
might be made, however. of one in- 
teresting construction feature. Due to 
the materials shortage, the structural 
scheme was changed from steel to con- 
crete, and a problem encountered in 
keeping the size of concrete supports to 
a minimum in order to conserve floor 
space. This is being accomplished by 
twin concrete columns, steel encased, 
with ducts running up between. 
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SECTION THROUGH TYPICAL FLOOR BEAN 


Left: Typical ‘‘space module”’ at library to be built at State University of lowa (Keffer and Jones, Architects & Engineers) is 19 ft 


by 27 ft. between column centers and 8 ft. 2 in. high. Plan and section views show how this cubic module can be subdivided by mova! 


artitions into private studies, conference room, and seminar room, or used in its entirety as a bookstack area. Right: Column, 
tit t te stud f and d ts entirety bookstack Right: Column 


6 in. square, carries ducts for air conditioning and electrical conduits, introduced into each eighth module through floor laterals 
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T 1s fortunate for the air conditioning 

| engineer that books and people have 
about the same requirements. It is for- 
tunate, again, that air supply is best 
made even throughout the building 
there is nowhere a sufficient concentra- 
tion of people materially to affect the 
load. This permits easy changes for 
changed use. Still another fortunate 
factor relates to mold on books: at the 
Library of Congress, after many tests, a 
troublesome condition was effectively 
eliminated simply by packing in the 
books less tightly all that was needed 
to stop mold was circulation of air. 

The design requirements of the air 
conditioning system for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology are perhaps 
not untypical. The proposed Hayden 
Library consists of a basement, first. 
second and third floor, with the possi- 
bility of intermediate galleries. There is 
to be a maintained temperature in 
winter of 70°F, and a relative humidity 
of 50 per cent; in summer the maximum 
temperature is to be 85°F, with the same 
relative humidity of 50 per cent. Win- 
dows are to be commercially manufac- 
tured double plate glass with a_her- 
metically sealed air space between, 
creating a controlled system of air circu- 
lation within the building. In summer, 
air is to enter at a temperature 15°F 
below the room level; in winter, at 70°F, 
or room temperature, 

(ir is to be both filtered and passed 
through an electrostatic industrial dust 
precipitator. Sev enty -five per cent of the 
air is to be recirculated. 

The total capacity of the system is to 
be 275,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. 
Refrigeration is to be by two 350-ton 
centrifugal refrigerating machines, motor 
operated, using Freon as refrigerant. 
Condenser water is to be circulated 
through cooling towers on the roof, 
which may be discerned in the pre- 
liminary elevations. 

In general, all air is to enter rooms 
through ceiling units of the anemostat 

vpe, with the exception of the air 

hich comes in through the slots under 
he large windows. 

In the rear wing, which contains the 
iacks and study carrells, there are to 
e convectors under the window sills to 

mpensate for heat lost through the 
utside walls, 

In the main portion of the building, 
ie heating and air conditioning system 
ive to be accommodated to the im- 
iense windows reaching to the floor. 
‘ere ventilation is introduced through 

ts in the sill after the air has passed 
trough a booster heater that offsets the 
wall and glass losses. 
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In case of failure of the central air 
conditioning system, there are intro- 
duced louvers in the outer wall, in the 
spandrel space between the head of one 
set of windows and the sill of the next 
above (see sketch). These will act as 
emergency ventilators until service can 
be restored. 

In libraries now under construction 
the air conditioning system has to be 
designed around the architectural con- 
ception, In the case of M.I.T.. the 
architects desired to save all possible 
floor space for unobstructed use, but 
their treatment of fenestration left wide 
wall areas between the large windows 
previously mentioned, and these were 
available for carrying up ducts. Accord- 
ingly, in the main wing, air supply and 
return both find place in the exterior 
walls. Laterals do not have to be carried 
into the innermost bays but in case of 
need, additional loops can easily be 
introduced. (See plan, page 107.) In the 
bookstack section it has been more con- 
venient to carry up the ducts at inter- 
vals within the interior of the building. 
This main bookstack area is expected to 
be permanent. 

It would be rash to discuss the relative 
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AIR CONDITIONING FOR BOOKS AND PEOPLE 


By Harold L. Alt, Heating Engineer 


merit of placing the ducts in the outside 
wall, as we plan to do, or having them 
come up at intervals throughout the en- 
tire building, or having them incorpo- 
rated on a meodidins system with every 
column, without taking into account the 
attendant circumstances and the archi- 
tectural program as a whole. We did 
make comparative studies for M.1.T. of 
all three devices and decided on the 
reported solution as the one that would 
save maximum floor space in our project. 

In working out their preliminary plans, 
some architects do not realize a peculi- 
arity of duct economics which gives the 
architect considerable freedom. A large 
number of small ducts might theo- 
retically seem much more expensive to 
install than a small number of large 
ducts. It is easy to compute that 4 sq. 
ft. of air brought up in ducts | ft. sq. 
require 16 times as much metal area as 
if they were brought up in a single duet 
1 ft. sq. Yet contractors bid on duct 
work by weight only, and the heavier 
metal may just about make up the dif- 
ference. Friction is a factor too minor 
to consider except in cases where faulty 
engineering causes ducts to be badly 
underdimensioned. 
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CROSS SECTION 


AIR CONDITIONING TO FIT FULL-HEIGHT OPENINGS AND STANDARD CEILING 
HEIGHTS. Emergency air intake (left) fits spandrel space seen in the section, right. 
Uniform ceiling height (to make stacks economical) can be maintained with 3-ft. allowance 


for floor structure plus duct space. Ducts use a total depth of approximately 18 in. 
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MERICAN research libraries have in 

general been doubling their book 
content every 16 years.* Between 1938 
and the year of its founding, the Yale 
University Library amassed, at this 
rate, some 2,700,000 volumes. Assuming 
the rate to persist over the next 100 
years, and recorded knowledge to remain 
for the most part in conventional forms 
of book, pamphlet and periodical, Yale 
by 2046 would have the approximate 
equivalent of 200,000,000 volumes ex- 
tending over 6,000 miles of shelf space, 
with a card catalog section requiring 
eight acres of floor area and a cataloging 
staff of 6,000 persons! The implications 
are frightening — for architects, as well 
as for scholars and librarians. 

Within 100 years, the “Memex” en- 
visioned by Dr. Vannevar Bush may 
well be a standard reality. Microphotog- 
raphy in that era may be so improved 
as to permit, as he suggests, the storing 
in a unit the size of an office desk the 
knowledge now presented in a million 
books. Inventions and progress of the 


dimensions of “Memex” may, by the 


* **The Scholar ture of the Research Library,"” by 


ham Press, New York City, 1944 


and the F 
Fremont Rider, Had 


WHAT ABOUT MICROFILM “AND SUCH’? 


year 2046, have reduced library planning 
to an incidental problem on the boards 
of modular furniture designers. 

Fantastic conjecture possibly but, as 
a matter of fact, the general adoption of 
a scheme advocated by Fremont Rider 
on the basis of microphotography now 
would necessitate architects clearing 
their boards of all current plans and 
starting practically from scratch! 

Mr. Rider, Librarian at Wesleyan 
University, has already by microprint 
reduced the dimensions of a 250 page 
book to the size of a standard library 
catalog card. The general adoption and 
extension of his technique, together with 
his proposals for more efficient usage of 
the front of catalog cards for the classifi- 
cation, indexing and abstracting of 
microprinted contents on the back, 
would effect extraordinary savings in 
library procedure and space require- 
ments. Book and card pertaining to it 
would for purposes of storage and access 
be one and the same. Catalog sections 
would be storage stacks as well! No 
longer must the scholar search out a 
reference, copy down title, author's 
name and catalog symbols on a call 


slip, and wait for the desired book or 
periodical to be brought to him from a 
remote shelf. He finds his reference, 
turns the card over and inserts it in a 
reading machine nearby, or else takes it 
home or to his study in the manner of an 
ordinary book. 

Mr. Rider also demonstrates that his 
system would permit great savings over 
present procedures in acquisition, bind- 
ing, cataloging and maintenance of 
library material which, in 
conventional format, is already prodi- 


reference 


gious and threatens soon to outrun 
human handling capacity. 


Microfilm Use at Present 

Preoccupation of the moment appears 
to be largely with microfilm strips 
rather than the flat cards advocated by 
Mr. Rider. Microfilm equipment is being 
used by college libraries largely to re- 
produce newspapers which are bulky 
and come to pieces easily. Another use 
is in the reproduction of rare books to 
insure their make 
them available for wider usage. Some of 


preservation and 


the larger university libraries have their 
own printers; others depend on the 


Below: The Langan system for rapid location of photographs in the files of Look Magazine. (1) original photograph is shot by Recordak 


printer, accession number on original being reproduced on microfilm. (2) such information about photograph as primary and secondary 


subject, country, type of action, weather, etc. is encoded on a special slip. Original photo is filed according to accession number (3) 


Encoded slips go to specially adapted IBM punching machine (4) for translation of coded information onto punched cards (5) 
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newspapers themselves for microfilm 
editions and on such regular microfilm 
sources as the Library of Congress, Na- 
tional Archives and University Micro- 
films, Inc. at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Present methods reproduce 800 news- 
paper pages to one roll of 35 mm. film. 
Book reproduction is done on 16 mm., 
averaging 500 pages to the roll. 

Microfilm reading machines, the East- 
man Recordak, for example, are avail- 
able at about $100 apiece, confining 
present extensive usage to institutions 
with fairly substantial budgets. The 
New York Public Library now has 
seven machines accommodating seven 
readers; ordinary provisions are made 
for 60. Each machine requires about 3 
by 3 ft. of floor space with additional 
space required for the operator. Storage 
of microfilm rolls is in drawers beneath 
the machine, each drawer containing the 
equivalent of 450 complete newspapers. 
Although space economy with microfilm 
in this form is tremendous, each roll 
requiring on an average of 2 per cent the 
storage provision allocated to the origi- 
nal material, proponents of microprint 
cards claim at least equal potential 
saving by their methods. In addition 
they cite the advantage of being able to 
combine microprinted material with 
catalog cards and the greater ease of 
back or forward reference with informa- 
tion on a flat surface rather than in roll 
form. Equipment for reading flat ma- 
terial, however, is presently at an in- 
ferior stage of development. 


Machine Methods 

Widespread introduction into library 
procedures of machinery to handle cards 
by means of punched hole codes has long 
been advocated, although adoption to 
date has been fairly casual. The two 
systems which appear to be most ap- 
plicable are Powers’, in which mechani- 
cal fingers reach through the coded 
holes to set off springs and levers, and 
Hollerith’s, in which the holes act as 
selective insulators to open or close 
multiple electric circuits. Hollerith pat- 
ents are controlled by International 
Business Machine; Powers by Reming- 
ton-Rand. 

One of the best known and successful 
examples of machine usage is at the 
Montclair, N.J., Public Library, where 
IBM has installed a system as a proving 
and experimental ground. Borrower's 
registration, identification and _ loan 
cards are in standard IBM form, as 
well as accession, order and circulation 
records. By machine methods, the 
library obtains almost instantaneous in- 
formation not only about any element of 
its book stock and orders outstanding, 
but about readers as well. By means of 
punch coded information on users’ cards, 
research can be conducted into reader 
habits and needs with unprecedented 
ease, accuracy and degree of detail. 

Punched card procedures have also 
been applied by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library to acquisition routines. The 
Universities of Florida, Georgia and 
Texas have installed machine systems 


for circulation and order records, and 
others are preparing to follow suit for 
such purposes. The Library of Congress, 
as might be expected, has one of the 
most elaborate installations of any in- 
stitution for acquisition, circulation and 
order work, and is experimenting in 
applying the methods to other phases of 
library procedure. 

Of primary interest is the potential 
application of punched cards to the 
problem of connecting the reader with 
the precise book or reference he wants 
out of the vast abundance of informative 
material now available and ever in- 
creasing. Some standardized and gener- 
ally applied improvement over the “wet- 
thumb” method of searching through 
catalog cards is an obvious crying 
necessity. 

Another objection to present catalog 
cards is that they do not permit suffi- 
cient multiple indexing and depth in the 
abstracting of book contents. 

John Langan’s machine methods for 
locating a precise photograph among a 
million possibilities in the Look Maga- 
zine files suggests a solution to all objec- 
tions. His system permits the coding of 
information regarding a photograph 
under some 26 different headings. The 
next step would seem obviously to be 
perforation of the Rider microprint card 
with coded punch holes representing not 
only indices but possibly content ab- 
stracts as well, and permitting some 
sort of machine selection similar to the 
system illustrated below. 


Card goes to machine (6) Langan designed for insertion of microfilm square (7). Cards are sorted and arranged (8) according to code 


symbols. Cards are filed (9) according to symbols 


When photograph is desired on a particular subject, seeker removes cards under 


losest code classification in file, inserts them in viewer (10) which turns them over at controllable rate until precise photograph appears 


4 preliminary step, when stack of cards is large, is use of the IBM selector. Original photo is located by accession number on microfilm 
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LIGHTING IN LIBRARIES 


— and recommendations on the 
subject continue to vary widely, 
with recent assertions by ophthalmolo- 
as to the possible harmful effects 
of flicker and ultra-violet radiation add- 


ing fuel to the controversy of filament 


ote & 
gists 


vs. fluorescent systems. 

In general, however, there appears to 
be improving agreement on basic prin- 
ciples. Discussion of desirable intensity 
is fairly well confined within the range 
of 10 to 30 footeandles; there is general 
agreement that glare, both direct and 
reflected, must be avoided as much as 
possible within the visual angle; contrast 
over large areas should be controlled 
within the ratio of at most 10 to*l 
(“unity” is ideal); and authorities gen- 
erally agree that the more nearly the 
quality of general illumination ap- 
proaches daylight, the better it is. 


Lighting for Work and Reading Rooms 

Open indirect luminaires are receiving 
much advocacy. Some proponents ad- 
vocate as close a simulation as possible, 
within given room conditions, of natural 
landscape properties — light values of 
the sky (at approximately 4 hour be- 
fore sunset) for ceilings and upper walls, 
foliage and earth values elsewhere, with 
no brightness contrast (Helios) in excess 





* ‘Elementary mination for the Ophthalmologist.’" By Le 
rand H. Har M.D., and Gertrude Rand, Ph.D., Archives 
of Ophthalm xv, Jo 945, pp. I-8. Other material in this 
brief treatment on y lig s based on discussions with 
[ Rand; H. E. Richardson o e firm of Meyer, Strong and 
Jones, N. Y eorge Ainsworth, Ainsworth Lighting Inc., 

Y. C.; and on papers by Parry Moon, C. E Ferree, Ward 
arrison, M. Luckiesh and othtrs 


of 3 to | over large areas. Fixtures 
specially designed to implement this 
naturalistic scheme are of heavy tinted, 
slightly translucent glass, reflecting most 
of the light to ceiling but permitting 
enough to filter through the fixture to 
give it a surface brightness correspond- 
ing to the ceiling itself when lighted. 
Other types of fixtures which may be 
adapted to the scheme are: metal, with 
concealed openings to spill light on the 
outside of the bowl; self-reflecting sil- 
vered bulbs, shielded by reflecting con- 
cave disks or concentric rings of glass or 
metal; metal or glass troughs with dif- 
fusing features similar to the bowls. 
which may be used with either filament 
or fluorescent lamps. 

Coffer or “Troffer™ systems are con- 
sidered efficient where recesses are cor- 
rectly designed to prevent glare. 

Cove lights are considered excellent 
where the room is not too wide and 
where coves are accurately designed for 
proper diffusion. 

Diffusing glass panels: low surface 
brightness. good diffusion, little 
but high in current consumption. 

Prismatic lens fixtures of the flush or 


lare. 


o 
S 


surface type are considered efficient 
when installed to provide plenty of 
overlap and arranged to give greatest 
spread 
tables. Prismatic lenses are also being 


along the length of reading 


used in direct-indirect 
properly 


systems with 
success in engineered ap- 


plications, 





Local Lighting Fixtures 


Continuous lamps set in a long trough 
over the center of the reading table 
avoid one serious objection to individual 
table lamps: the alternation of light and 
dark areas on the general working sur- 
face. Polaroid screens eliminate much of 
the reflected glare, but are expensive and 
reduce intensity by as much as 50 per 
cent, 

An arrangement of local sources by 
Bassett Jones. to reduce clare. is shown 
below in plan and isometric. 


Stack Lighting 


The problem here is to protect book 
searchers from the glare of light sources 
often within two feet of their eves, and 
to reduce the amount of light on nearer 
books while building it up on those more 
remote particularly those on lower 
shelves. Success toward achieving the 
ideal of a “luminous” atmosphere for 
stacks 
below) is furthered by giving light con- 


(suggested in the photograph 


serving and reflecting values to as many 
surrounding surfaces as possible. 


Carrell Lighting 

General practice appears to favor an 
indirect fixture a little to the left of 
center and about a foot to the rear of 
the writing shelf, where ceiling height 
permits. Also advocated is an L-shaped 
fluorescent arrangement, to the left and 
rear at ceiling surface above the reader. 
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SOUND CONTROL IN LIBRARIES 


By Edward J. Content, Acoustical Consultant 


HERE is no new basic approach to ob- 

taining essential quietness in a library. 
This still depends upon (1) sound isola- 
tion (prevention of transmission of 
outside sound into the library), and (2) 
sound conditioning (controlling the in- 
tensity and direction of sounds created 
within it). 

Air conditioning remains the major 
factor in preventing outside noise from 
entering, by eliminating open windows. 
Wall mass also has such a major effect 
upon noise penetration that, despite all 
talk of panel schemes, masonry wall 
construction might well be considered 
purely for its acoustical advantages, 
particularly where main reading rooms 
are to be located permanently. When 
masonry walls cannot be utilized or are 
impractical, then exterior walls should 
be of double wall construction with dead 
air space and sound absorbing materials 
between. 

Air conditioning systems employed 
can be especially designed for quiet op- 
eration by enlarging ducts to reduce air 
velocity to approximately one-half that 
used in commercial space-conditioning, 
and lining them with sound-absorbing 
sheets. It is unnecessary to line the en- 
tire system, but acoustical sheet is 
usually applied for a distance back from 
openings of at least 10 times the average 
cross-sectional dimensions of the duct. 
For example, a duct, 10 in. by 12 in. 
would be lined for a distance of at least 


9 ft. 2 in. from every opening. 

There has been discussion regarding 
the degree of quietness to be sought in 
a library. Some believe that by reducing 
the overall noise level unduly the ear is 
made overly sensitive to sudden sounds. 
But the consensus is that noise within 
a reading room should not exceed 30 
decibels, approximately the same inten- 
sity of sound as that encountered in a 
quiet residence. 

Sound-absorbing materials used, such 
as wall coverings, acoustical ceilings, and 
resilient flooring, are selected for their 
efficiency in absorbing higher sound 
frequencies, since high frequency noises 
at average intensity are the most dis- 
turbing to a person with average hear- 
ing. Reverberation time, although a 
secondary factor, should be reduced to 
somewhere between one-half and three- 
fourths of a second. 

In hanging acoustical ceilings, the 
filler beams that carry perforated ceiling 
pans can be bolted through felt to the 
main beam; and pans lined with a sound- 
absorbing material, providing particu- 
larly quiet ceiling construction. 

This is varied somewhat in studies for 
the library at University of Llowa. 
There, since ceiling pans will act as air 
ducts, perforations cannot be blocked 
with filler material, Consequently, acous- 
tical material will be applied only to the 
under surface of floor slab above the 
hung ceiling. 


For floor surface treatment, the 
writer prefers linoleum because it is 
resilient and absorbs the sound of foot- 
steps. Hand trucks for the transport of 
books sometimes impose an objection- 
able noise problem. In areas of very 
considerable traffic of this nature, a 
2-in. layer of street paving asphalt will 
materially reduce noise of travel. 

In college libraries, bookstack areas 
now require the same careful acoustical 
treatment as reading rooms, due to fre- 
quent introduction of individual study 
areas and seminar rooms in their close 
vicinity. They can no longer be con- 
sidered as isolated areas. 

The new concept of libraries includes 
such additional facilities as auditoriums, 
and listening rooms in which to play 
recordings. For acoustical treatment of 
auditoriums, see ARCHITECTURAL REc- 
oRD, June, 1946, Architectural Engineer- 
ing Section. A music room or studio 
imposes a special problem. It preferably 
should be a “room within a room,” by 
erecting a lightweight interior that is 
within, yet completely separated, from 
the rest of the structure. This is achieved 
through use of shock-absorbing wall and 
floor isolators. No through connections 
are used. In fireproof floor construction 
these are small H-section sleepers, riding 
on felt-lined spring isolators. Intervening 
space is filled with sound-deadening ma- 
terial. A double layer of felt paper is laid 
over the sleepers, after which a metal 
lath is laid down and _ thoroughly 
bonded to the H-sections, to act as 
reinforcement. The finished floor is 
usually a 2-in. layer of rich-mixture con- 
crete, covered with a resilient flooring. 


Rudiments of an audio-visual department are contained in this plan of a music appreciation area within proposed library at M.1.T. 


forage space for recordings and listening rooms are well screened from reading room, yet closely related to it. Partitions and hung 
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ANO APPRECIATION 


eiling over listening rooms are acoustically treated, while egg-crate ceiling serves as a sound baffle as well as a lighting aid 
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Standards made this recommer 


ADEQUATE PIPING 


The increasing water requirements of 
the average house reflect today’s trend 
toward higher ratios of bathrooms and 


showers to other rooms, acceptance of 


the ground floor lavatory as practically 
essential, and greater use of automatic 
laundry machines, electric dishwashers. 
garbage-disposal units, and lawn-sprin- 
kling equipment. The size of original 
service pipe in a house governs the satis- 
faction a homeowner can receive from 
this equipment, and places a limitation 


upon additional equipment he may some 


time wish to install. Consequently, ade- 
quate water piping standards for houses 
are now being stressed, particularly the 
acceptance of service pipe with a mini- 
mum interior dimension of | in. 


REVERSE-CYCLE HEATING 
AND COOLING 

Use of electrical refrigerating units in 
air conditioning systems for heating as 
well as cooling has long interested engi- 








































PRODUCTS for Better Building 


neers. That heat is produced by the 
initial compressive action of the refriger- 
ation cycle is generally known. And it 
remained to find a way to step up this 
heat, when desired, to a point where an 
air conditioning unit might be practica- 
ble for room heating as well as cooling. 
In laboratory tests this has been accom- 
plished by using outdoor air or well 
water to warm up the colder refrigerant 
before it returns to the compressor. By 
borrowing heat from a relatively warmer 
outside source, a higher temperature can 
therefore be produced economically in 
the compression chamber. Efficiency of 
the process is of course limited some- 
what by the temperature of the outside 
air, because if it falls very low, little 
heat can be borrowed. 

It is interesting, therefore, to hear 
about a new air conditioning unit, Air- 
topia, which appears to operate on this 
principle. It is announced as a complete 
air conditioning unit, consisting of a 
reversible-cycle refrigeration system, so 
constructed that cooling or heating, and 
dehumidifying or humidifying of room 
air can be accomplished automatically 
as desired. It is said to heat without em- 
ploying any combustible fuel or heating 
elements, heating and cooling being only 
a reversal of function. When heating, 
\irtopia draws in air from outside. 
which passes over the relatively colder 
refrigerated coils and surrenders its heat. 
Heat thus absorbed is transferred to the 
conditioned-air coil on opposite side of 
the unit, and air from the room is passed 
over this warm coil. When used for cool- 
ing, room air is passed over the refrig- 
erated coil and returned to the room. 
while outside air is circulated through 
the unit to carry off the heat thus ab- 
sorbed. At the same time, room air is 
humidified while being heated, dehu- 
midified while being cooled, and dust is 
removed by filters. Drayer- Hanson, Inc.. 
Dept. AR. 767 East Pico Blvd.. Los 


Angeles 21. Calif. 


PAINTING IN LIGHT 


Glowing murals individually mounted 
in shadow boxes and edge-lighted from a 
concealed source have recently been 
added to the Lounge of Hotel Sheraton. 
New York, again demonstrating the 
decorative effects possible with Plexiglas, 
the transparent plastic developed by 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. Plexi- 
glas possesses a “light-piping™ property: 


light that is introduced at the edge of 


the sheet will travel indefinitely within 
the sheet until it reaches an engraved or 
painted design, which releases the light 








feature painting 


L IUNGE 


into the room. Thus, designs that are 
scribed, etched, or painted on Plexiglas 
become luminous when edge-lighted, 
usually by fluorescent tube. Edge of 
each sheet where light is introduced can 
be colored so that the complete scene 
appears in color as well as light. Murals 
were designed and executed by Endicott 
Corp. of Boston, Mass. 


SPRINGLATCHES 


Ever try to open a night-latch with 
one hand, when the other is full of 
packages? A one-arm springlatch, No. 
040 in a new line of night-latches. is de- 
signed to make this possible. Because of 
patented features, the latchbolt of this 
lock is held back automatically when it 
is retracted by the key. permitting with- 
drawal of the key and opening of the door 
with the same hand. The latehbolt then 
springs out automatically and re-locks 
the door as it closes. Other night-latches 
in the line, Nos. 42. 042. 44, O47, and 2. 
feature extra-throw deadlatches, and 
other design and operating improve- 
ments. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 200 
Henry St., Stamford, Conn. 





Convector nit Intwe 
CONVECTOR UNIT 


New convector-ty pe heating unit f 





buildings is completely nonferrous, an:! 
designed for maximum durability alon 
lines of convector units supplied to Nav 
vessels during the war. Although stru 
turally stronger, the unit is lighter an 
more compact than earlier models, pe 
mitting installation. Header 
tubes, and fins are copper or copper allo) 


faster 


(Continued on page 13 
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ES, what goes into a golf ball can make as much 
as 50 yards difference in the distance of a drive. 
Quality counts. 

What's inside counts with building materials even 
more. For the inside quality can make a difference of 
years and dollars in long-lasting service and trouble- 
free maintenance. 

That’s why building-wise people insist on Celotex 
Building and Insulating Products. 

They know the raw materials that go into Celotex 
are the best that nature can grow and money can buy. 

And rigid production controls all along the line 
guarantee uniformly high quality of every product 
bearing the Celotex name. 

Tireless laboratory research perfects materials and 
methods still more...helps to maintain Celotex lead- 
ership year after year. 


These, plus more than a quarter of a century of 





it’s what’s Inside that 




















building materials “know how,” are the invaluable 
ingredients in every Celotex product. 

They make a big difference in performance... in 
long life and low-cost maintenance. A difference that 
has proved its value on hundreds of thousands of 
building jobs of every kind. 


There aren't enough of these famous Celotex 
products to go around mow—but our plants are 
working day and night to bring nearer the time 
when Celotex will be available in greater volume. 


Building Board Celo-Rok Sheathing and Wallboard 
Interior Finish Boards Celo-Siding 
Celo-Rok Anchor Lath and Plaster 
Rock Wool Insulation 


Cemesto 
Flexcell 


Triple Sealed Shingles 


CELOTEX 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


BNARIAG PRODUGIS 


CELOTE X 
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° CHICAGO 3, 
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PORTRAIT OF AN =- ALMOST -= 


g”) / is buildings are examples of perfection—the 
last word in streamlined, functional design . . . 
were it not for one all-important detail: Lighting 


efficiency. 


No building is better than its lighting —and no lighting 
is better than its fixtu: 2s. That’s why so many leading 
architects agree on Day-Brite Lighting. It is optically 


engineered. 


Illustrated is recessed louver-type troffer available for 
one and two 40-watt lamps. For use with snap-in and 


other acoustical ceilings. 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5465 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Nationally distributed through leading electrical supply houses. 


In Canada: address all inquiries to Amalgomated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


IT’S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT’S 


DAY -BRITE 
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Section 
Compartment 


Stack Columns 


Tier 


Deck 
Carrell 


Aisles 


Main Aisle 
Cross Aisle 
End Aisle 
Range Aisle 


Booklift 


Book Conveyor 
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LIBRARY BOOKSTACK 


GLOSSARY OF TRADE TERMS 


Shelving between two shelf supports 
Two sections back to back 


Members which act as shelf supports 
and vertical uprights, dividing compart- 
ments and carrying stack loads 


A group of sections (single-faced range) 
or compartments (double-faced range) 
with shelf supports common to adjacent 
sections 


One level in a bookstack 


A stack room floor — usually one of the 
intermediate floors of a multi-tier stack 


A space or cubicle provided in a stack 
for individual study — usually equipped 
with desk and shelves 


The “Main Street” of a bookstack 
Secondary aisle branching off main aisle 
Aisle along the wall of a bookstack 
Aisle between two ranges 

Dumbwaiter adapted to library use 


Power-operated device for mechanical 
delivery of books from stacks to users in 
a multi-tier installation 


the shelving 








DATA 


SHELF AND STACK DATA 
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Generally 7 ft. 6 in. measuring from top 
surface of deck floor to top surface of 
deck floor above, in multi-tier installa- 
tions; 7 ft. 2% in. overall for one-tier 
stacks 


Normally 3 ft. long between shelf sup- 
ports; 8, 9, 10, or 12 in. wide for books, 
and 18, 20, or 22 in. wide for bound 
newspapers 


Length, as required, preferably not over 
30 ft., in even multiples of shelf length. 
Parallel ranges generally spaced on cen- 
ters 4 ft. 6 in. apart 


Main, 3 to 4 ft. wide; range, 2 ft. 6 in. to 
3 ft. 


Straight runs: well length, 8 to 9 ft., 12 
risers; width, 2 ft. 6 in. or slightly more. 
Return runs: well length, 6 ft. 8 in., 12 
risers; width, 5 ft. or slightly more 


Three general types: (1) reinforced con- 
crete, usually 31% in. thick; (2) flanged or 
formed steel plates, 14 in. to 3(¢ in. thick 
(to bottom of flanges — about 234 in.); 
and (3) steel framework with 1)4-in. 
marble, slate, or stone (4° in. from top 
of slab to bottom of supporting steel 
frame). Resilient floor covering adds 
only approximately 14 in. thickness to 
slabs or plates 


Left: Diagrammatic section of a multi-tier bookstack. The columns of successive 
tiers are joined to form a continuous column which supports both the deck and 


Below: Plan of a bookstack, showing typical components and average spacing 
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Data courtesy of W. R. Ames Co.; Breeze Corps., Inc.; and Snead & Co. 


| Was “Educated” On 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES are in a uniquely 


favorable position to compare fuel and main- 
tenance costs of different types and models of 
boilers. Almost invariably, their experience 
produces a strong preference for cast iron. 
There are sound reasons... 

Cast-iron boilers last longer. Their cost per 
year of service is lower because of their un- 
usual resistance to rust and corrosion. They 


are sectional . . . easy to install and replace. 


Cast Iron Years Ago! 


Modern cast-iron boilers are highly efficient. 
They are readily adaptable to all fuels and 
fuel-burning methods. 

Long-term comparative studies of overall 
operating costs have definitely established rec- 
ognition of the superiority of H. B. Smith Cast- 
Iron Boilers. This is but typical of a recog- 
nition which extends into the commercial, in- 
dustrial, institutional and residential fields. 


Write today for your free catalog. 


—S mith_ 


CAST-IRON BOILERS 


nln |, 


eB 1 Ee? as allel ve EP AS! 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., INC., WESTFIELD, MASS. Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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y ry. 
| ©) LIBRARY BOOKSTACK DATA 
| arene Te nts 
| UNIT STACK WEIGHTS Ib. per sq. ft.; 314-in. reinforced con. T~ {—___*—__ &___ *___4 
crete slab, 44 lb. per sq. ft. gross area. . 3-0 3-0" 3-0" 
Books : 1/4 ; ; : 5 ; 9 _ - —— - 
| 25 to 301 ft. of with 14 in. tile or linoleum covering, ~ ata ileniee eeiea eal - 
| -9) to 50 Ib, per cu. It. of ranges 15 lb.: flanged steel plate floor, 12 lb. ‘ IN SS : 
STACK CONSTRUCTION per sq. ft. of gross area; 114-in. mar- — yyy RRR OF: 
| Quoted as 5, 8, and 8 to 10 lb. per ble or slate, 18 lb. per sq. ft., aisle ‘ft VWIIINNN tt ts 
| cu. ft., depending upon the manu- area =5| <—Boox & SS ‘: — j 
7 facturer w| STACK LOAD BRASS 2S = 
| Deck FRAMING L. i aoe : as “SLAB LOAD “LIVE LOAD 
| » to 4 Ib. per sq. fh. ol ms dock uilding codes vary, butin general, , f t t 4 3 
ia for column loads, assume 40 Ib. per I I I | 
sq. ft. of aisle area for live load and a ‘ tn — 
° . - 2 3° O -O 
| Deck FLOORING reduce this figure 5 per cent for each - ~ ee ee 1 
| s-in. reinforced concrete slab. 38 deck below the top deck TYPICAL STACK LOADING DIAGRAM 
| STACK LOADS. The'following tables illustrate the general variation of stack loads for from one to twelve tiers. 
8° SHELVING ; __ Including stacks, books, live load, and 39-in. concrete deck floor 10’. SHELVING 
| (A=typical aisle end support; B=typical intermediate support; C=typical wall end support 
’ a Sr . epee 
1 | TIERS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11] 12 TIERS | 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10] 11 | 12 | 
| A 495 2,320 | 4,120 | 5,890 | 7,630 | 9,340 11,020 12,670) 14,290 15,880 17,440) 18,970 A 620) 2,570 | 4,490 | 6,380 | 8,240, 10,070) 11,870, 13,649 15,380) 17,090) 18,770) 20,420 
B 990 | 3,000 | 4,990 | 6,960 | 8,910 | 10,840) 12,750) 14,640) 16,510 18,360 20,190 22,000 | i B 1,240 4,000 | 6,240 | 8,460 | 10,660 12,840 15,000 17,140, 19,260) 21,360) 23,440) 25,500 | 
| c 495 | 1,500 | 2,600 3,590 4,570 | 5,540, 6,500) 7,450) 8390 9320 10,240 11,150 c 620 1,750 | 2,870 | 3,980) 5,080 6.170 7,250 8320 9,480) 10,530) 11,570 henanndl 
? “or a ubrary made up of oc- for oc avos and quartos usually 
BOOKSTACK CAPACITIES 3) I library le up of | t 1 quart Ih 
, tavos only: N = Vols. ~ 132.3 7 shelves per section, divided as 
| Among formulas suggested for use : 
; k 1) Fora library made up of _quar- follows: 
| in computing the size of stacks neces- : i «o On ¢ 85 atin as hel 
sary to house a given number of books _ een: _ i — dada 0 percent O-il. snelves 
| is the “Cubook” method, devised by ») Fora a made up » of folios 10 per cent 10-in, shelves 
. . > Fr Ce J » » 
R. W. Henderson of the New York only: = Vols. + 11.7 » per cent 12-in. shelves 
Public Library.* The “cubook” is a 6) Fora library made up of vari- 
| measurement of stack ¢ capacity, de- ous size groups when the ratios Area and Volume Requirements 
| fined — the “volume of space re _— known: The “cubook” can be reduced to 
quired to shelve the average book in N Octavos + (quartos 1.96) + approximate terms of area and vol- 
° = . . > \ . 999 ‘ % 
| the typical library.” Ace ording to thi folio 11.3)] + 132.3 ume requirements for bookstacks, as 
| formula, a iw section of follows: 
stack. 3 ft. long and 7 ft. 6 in. high. Shelf Size as i ; 
has the foll ee, ' the ; 11.08 “cubooks” require | sq. ft. of 
1as “ _ ese Lo (bs. ti oe The foregoing formulas indicate stack floor area 
| I ee COmS Gt- the number of sections required but 1.48 “cubooks” require | cu. ft. of 
tavos, 13 per cent quartos, and ; , - it, 
: a H + do not cover the number of shelves or space in a stack 
2 per cent folios s : : ; iia Reis os : 
117 volumes (87 per cent octavos = en age of she Ive s of each I hese values can be used as follows: 
and 13 per en quartos) width (8 in., 10 in., or 12 in.), In gen- Required stack floor area = No. 
| 15% wales Coben eniy) eral, the following shelf data applies: cubooks” « .090 
i | 67 volumes (quartos onde’ For folios 13 12-in. shelves per Required space (ecu. ft.) = No. 
3 12 volumes (folios only) section “cubooks”  .676 
| The “cubook” method makes pro- 


vision for 10 per cent of each shelf to 
remain unoccupied since it often is — 
















im ractical to load shelves to their SHELVING DATA FOR SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
| full visible « capac ity. | (To be consistent with "Cubook"’ method, figures shown should 
To determine the number of sec- be reduced by 10 per cent, to avoid overcrowding shelves.) 
asleeriianalcmicec el eee 
tions required when the number of — - —______—— 
.- | volumes to be shelved is known, the Vols. per Maximum 
: ) ' u Vols. per Foot of Vols. per Shelves 
; following formulas are used: Foot of Single. Vols. per | Single- Shelf a 
. ‘rr oof si »-face e aced Shelf Faced Depth i 
Let N number of + ingle-face d | TYPE OF BOOK Range a ep’ Section 
| Sr (Lsection = 100 Mes 
| cubooks Circulating (Non-Fiction) 8 56 24 168 8” - 
1) For a ty a cal library, when the Fiction ; 8 56 24 168 8” ; 
conomics 6 24 168 8” 7 
| ‘cubook” is ¢ onside red directly Baan : = 168 e 7 
| applicable: N = Vols. + 100 Reference 7 “9 21 147 8” & 10” 6-7 
(9) : E story 147 8’ 7 
2) For a library wih up of oc a ; z= = TS ht mee 7 
» | tavos and be - only: Medical 5 35 15 105 8” & 10" Pe 
e aw 12 84 8” 
N Vols. + 1 VW Public Documents 5 35 15 105 a” ; 
a Bound Periodicals s 5 35 15 105 10” & 12” 5-7 
* libror mol. Nov, 13, 1934, and Jan. 15, 193¢ U. S. Patent Specifications 2 14 6 42 8” 7 
¥ Accor J ng to Americ on Library Association, an octove oe 7 42 21 126 10” & 12” 5-6 
bout 8 to 10 in. high; a quarto, 10 to 12 in., and a folio oo . 24 12 72 15” 5-6 
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BEAUTY THAT 
WILL LAST... 


KaM Wf : ; oP 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT SIDING 


This attractive cottage—with “Century” 
Asbestos roof and sidewalls—has three qual- 
ities that countless GI’s and other home buyers 


want... good looks, sound value, and durability. 


“Century” Shingles and Siding are economical 
in cost, suitable for any type building, and they 
last indefinitely. They are proof against weather, 
fire, rot, rodents, termites, and never need to 
be painted because they are made of asbestos 


and cement. 


“Century” Siding comes in color-fast shell 


and ROOFING SHINGLES 


white and graytone... in ready-to-use 24” 
lengths... with grained, weathered surface and 


in wavy butt-line style. 


“Century” Roofing Shingles are supplied in va- 
rious styles to suit any taste, fit any architec- 


tural plan, harmonize with any environment. 


Specify “Century” Roofing Shingles and Siding 
in the homes you are planning to build. Write 
for further information 


about these and other K&M 


products. 


Original manufacturers of Asbestos-Cement 
Roofing Shingles in this country 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER: PENNSYLVANIA 
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GLOBE VALVE 


ANGLE VALVE 
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CHECK VALVE 


PRESSURE GAGE 


THERMOMETER 


VALVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
For details — and valves to suit varying 
conditions — see Jenkins Catalog. 


Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe ir Vents and Bleeds 
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City Water Shut-off 
City Water Test 
Fig. 92 Bronze Swing City Water Backflow 
Check Prevention 
la [rio 47 Bronze Gate 3 ‘Shee _ Valves 
Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe oo Valves 


Fig. 47 Bronze Gate P.R.V. Shut-off 
ig. 106-A Bronze Globe 


Fig. 92 Br. Swing Check | Prevention ty ne 


Fig. 92 Br. Swing Check | City Water Check-off 


Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe Heat Exchanger 


Shut-off Control 
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[9 |Fig. 106-4 Bronze Globe | Drains] 
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Bronze Gate 
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M | - Globe By-pass 

N Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe ~——e ond 
o Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe | Unit Air By-pass 

Pp Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe | System Manual Bleed 
= Pump Suction Shut-off 










Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe wae ee 


Fig. 92 Br. Swing Chec Pump DischargeCheck 
Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe | Floor Drain Trap Fill 


ig. 47 Bronze Gate 
k 
F Hot Water Tank 
Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe | Engine Cooling Water 
Control 
Fig. 106-A Bronze Globe | Cold Water Suppl 
ig. 47 Bronze Gate 


F 
F Cold Water to Heat 
Exchanger 
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ENKINS VALVES 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
Heating Service . .. in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel, and 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


Sold through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere. 


A typical circuit is shown for recover- 
ing waste heat in small plants, garages. 
laundries, etc., where a Diesel Engine is 
used to generate electricity. Heat in the 
cooling water is dissipated through 
unit heater, and also through an ex- 
changer for domestic hot water supply. 
Heat dissipation can be balanced be- 
tween the two units by means of globe 
valves. An aquastat shut-off is provided 
for unit heater fan. 

Overheating is prevented by a tem- 
perature and pressure relief valve. 
Overcooling is prevented by a three-way 
modulating valve which by-passes a por- 
tion of cooling water back to circulating 
pump should the demand from heat 
exchanger and unit heater be too great. 

Suitable protection is provided against 
low city water pressures and provision 
is made for shutdowns and freeing air 
from system. 


Copies of Layout No. 16, enlarged, 
with additional information will be sent 
















Company 


PRESSURE 
RELIEF 





areme 





. also future Piping Lay- 


on request 
outs. Just Mail coupon. 


Other types and pressure ranges of 
Jenkins Valves can be used for this 
layout, according to factors involved. 
Consultation with accredited piping en- 
gineers and contractors is recommended 
on major installations. 


A CHOICE OF OVER 600 
JENKINS VALVES 

To save time, to simplify planning, to 
get the advantages of Jenkins specialized 
valve engineering experience . . . select 
all valves from the Jenkins Catalog. 
Jenkins Valves assure lowest cost in the 
long run. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York 13; 


Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; San 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; 


Bridgeport ; 
Francisco; Chicago; 


London, England. 


LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 
Since pw 1864 
tema brog 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me a reprint of Piping Layout No. 16, 
and future Layouts as they become available. 


Name 


4ddress 
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AIR CONTROL 


Airtopia. Bulletin and specification 
sheet describing a new air conditioning 
unit consisting of a reversible cycle re- 
frigerating system which cools, heats, 
ventilates, filters. humidifies and de- 
humidifies the air automatically as re- 
quired. 8 pp., illus. Drayer-Hanson, Inc., 
Dept. AR, 767 E. Pico Blvd., Los An- 


geles 21, Calif. 


BOILERS 


Springfield Standardized Boilers, 
Type M (Bulletin 746). Full description 
of the Type M boiler, its specifications, 
advantages claimed. Measurements and 
data table, ordering information. 4 pp., 
illus. Springfield Boiler Co., 1900 E. 
Capitol Ave., Springfield, Tl. 


CEMENT PAINT 


Color Chart, Bondex Waterproof 
Cement Paint. Folder showing colors 
available, giving full information about 
the paint, and including a chart of color 
schemes for home exteriors. The Rear- 


don Co., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


DOORS 


Ellison Balanced Door Unit. Ex- 
plains the Ellison balance principle, il- 
lustrates various door arrangements, 
diagrams construction and installation 
details, and gives full information on 
both the standard designs and the pos- 
sibilities offered by special designs. 
Shows typical installations. 12 pp., illus. 
Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., Jamestown, 


Ne.” 


FLOORING 


Koroseal Floors Are Here! Colorful 
booklet describing Koroseal floors, their 
qualities, application, versatility. Sug- 
gestions for installations. Chart of the 
colors available. 10 pp., illus. Sloane- 
Blabon Corp., 295 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

GREASE INTERCEPTOR 


Handbook on the Proper Sizing 
and Selection of Grease Intercep- 
tors. By John H. Schmid and Leroy J. 
Bonnell. Describes purpose, operation 
and advantages of grease interceptor, 
gives method of selection, catalogs 
units offered. 8 pp., illus. J. A. Zurn Mfg. 


Co., Erie, Penn.* 


HARDWARE 


Yale Catalog. Large new catalog for 
dealers, arranging all the manufacturer’s 
hardware items in two-page spreads, 


* Other product information in Sweet’s File, 1946. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 


each of which displays hardware of one 
type, quality and price range. Divided 
into 12 sections, each indexed separately. 
450 pp., illus. For dealers only. Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Chrysler Bldg., New 
York 17, N. Y.* 


A Procedure for Testing the Lock- 
ing Effectiveness of Self-Locking 
Nuts and Related Fastening Devices. 
By J. A. Sauer. Describes in detail the 
equipment and procedure for making 
tests for vibration, installation and re- 
moval torque, re-use torque, and wear- 
ing and plating. Explains how to 
evaluate these tests in connection with 
individual fastener problems. 16 pp., 
illus. Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Union, N. J. 


HEATING 


Dunham Baseboard Simplicity 
Heating System (Bulletin 639). 
Bulletin describing the advantages 
claimed for baseboard heating and illus- 
trating how the system works. Diagram 
of placement in various rooms from one 
heating pipe that goes around the entire 
house. 6 pp., illus. C. A. Dunham Co.. 
450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il.* 


Williams Vented Wall Warm- 
olater and Williams Warmolator. 
Two illustrated folders describing heat- 
ing units for natural, butane or propane 
gas. Give installation methods, list ad- 
vantages claimed, sizes obtainable, ca- 
pacities. Williams Radiator Co., Dept. 
AR, 3115 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, 
Calif. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


Ames Bookstacks. Basic elements of 
bookstack design: types of equipment, 
arrangement, architectural detail, instal- 
lation details and diagrams, engineering 
information, bookstack capacities, ac- 
cessories, nomenclature. Diagrams in- 
clude a typical bookstack plan, stairways 
in multi-tier stacks; tables include work- 
ing loads for intermediate stack columns, 
and dead load on stack columns. Ex- 
planation of Cubook measurements to 
determine bookstack capacities. 36 pp.. 
illus. W. R. Ames Co., Dept. AR, 150 
Hooper St., San Francisco, Calif. 


LIGHTING 


“Day-Line” Industrial Fixtures 
(Bulletin 30-A). Description of the sev- 
eral units in the line, specifications, in- 
stallation details, servicing features, 
pricing data. Includes a chart on figuring 
footcandle intensities. 12 pp., illus. Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc., 5411 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis 7, Mo.* 


Pittsburgh Permaflector Lighting 
(Catalog 46). Catalog of incandescent 
lighting equipment for commercial, in- 
stitutional and industrial applications. 
Data on the fundamentals of good light- 
ing, calculating illumination require- 
ments. Light distribution charts and 
installation diagrams. 114 pp., illus, 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Penn.* 


PLASTIC SIGNS 


Winters Signs (1) for Hospitals, 
(2) for Hotels, (3) for Buildings. 
Three pamphlets describing a line of 
engraved plastic signs to meet the needs 
of different types of buildings. 4 pp. ea., 
illus. Winters Stamp Mfg. Co., 51 W. 
Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J 


PROTECTIVE COATING 


Amercoat Coating Comparison 
Chart. A new technical bulletin giving 
factual information in condensed form 
about the entire Amercoat line. Chart 
shows all characteristics and properties, 
serves as a guide for selecting the proper 
coating, preparation of the surface, and 
methods of application. 8 pp. Amercoat 
Division, American Pipe and Construc- 
tion Co., P. O. Box 3428, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


SELLING STEAM 


Steam Sales Improve Operation 
of Municipal Power Plant. The case 
history of the Piqua Municipal power 
system at Piqua, Ohio, which several 
years ago went into the business of sell- 
ing steam to nearby industrial plants. 
Advantages of such sale of steam. Photo- 
graphs and blueprints, cost figures, in- 
stallation story. 10 pp., illus. The Ric- 
Wil Co., Cleveland, Ohio.* 


TIME CONTROLS 


Special-Built Time Switches for 
the Volume User. (Bulletin T-55). 
Data on six typical examples of low-cost 
time switches, including diagram of 
each, its purpose, specifications. General 
information on other items in the line. 
4 pp., illus. Automatic Temperature 
Control Co., Inc., 34 E. Logan St., 
Philadelphia 44, Penn. 


WALL SYSTEM 


The New Gold Bond Hollow Wall 
System. Description of a new system 
using two. free standing partitions to 
house plumbing, wiring and ducts, to 
deaden sound transmission, to give a 
higher fire rating, and to lower job costs. 
Compares sound insulation value with 
other types of wall. Gives recommended 
specifications, includes a section of de- 
tailed, traceable architectural drawings. 
Includes also a page of sound insulation 
data, with charts illustrating sound in- 
sulation in decibels and the threshold 
of audibility. 10 pp., illus., plus drawings. 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, N. Y.* 

(Continued on page 148) 
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In every basement ...whether it be in residence. or building 
..- where there is a drain outlet to the sewer, there is a 
potential source of danger! Unless this hole through which 
drainage is carried to the sewer is protected against back- 
water, disaster can quickly result. For if the sewage facilities 
of the community are not adequate to carry off the heavy 
rains and floods, the water in the sewers will back up 
through basement floor drains into the basement. With it 


will come unsanitary residue that will cause costly and 
lasting damage. To prevent this ever happening to the 
homes and buildings on which you are working, use one 
of the many Josam Backwater Controls. Josam has special- 
ized in the pioneering of products to eliminate the hazard 
of backwater. Their cost is so little compared with the 
lasting protection they provide. Send coupon today for 
complete information on this vital problem. 


aT LTA Tae LAC TALLY 


Josam manufactures the right type of 
backwater control for every location. 


SERIES 1100% 
for Sewer Outlets, Sewer and Water Lines, 
Sewage Disposal Plants. 


SERIES 750-A 


Combined Drain and Deep Seal Trap 
with Valve 


- 
[Ee eeea waeezsewn ar eee wee ee es & &S @& & = = ti 


SERIES 1160 BACKWATER VALVE WITH BOLTED DOWN COVER 


SERIES 1140 BACKWATER VALVE WITH THREADED 
BRASS CLEAN-OUT 


Josam Side Swing Sewer Valves provide life- 
long protection against backwater. The super- 
sensitive flap permits speedy drainage but closes 
instantly at the slightest backflow keeping 
backwater out permanently. Valve is trouble 
proof, positive acting, easy to install. It has no 
substitute for dependability. 


SERIES 500-VT 
Floor Drain with Tractor Grate and 
Backwater Valve. 


JOSAM MFG. CO., 304 Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Send Data on [_] Backwater Valves 
(] Drains with Backwater Valves 


ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE 
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to eliminate electrolytic corrosion haz- 
ards resulting from use of dissimilar 
metals. It is of one-piece construction, 
achieved by brazing or otherwise me- 
chanically bonding all parts into an in- 
tegral unit, together with rigid steel 
side plates. Universal header reportedly 
makes possible use of one style of heat- 
ing unit on practically any two-pipe 
steam or hot-water piping arrangement. 
Other announced features are adjustable 
brackets for quickly obtaining correct 






SOILED DISH 
TRUCK SPACE 


(a) 1 No. 


(b) 1 Gas-fired broiler 
(c) 1 Gas-fired fryer 
(d) 3 Spreader plates 
(e) 3 Gas-fired ranges 
(f) 1 Stock kettle 

(g) 1 Vegetable steamer 


H. F. Rutley Co., 


section unit. 


50 Lakeside Avenue 
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COOKING EQUIPMENT USED: 


959 BLODGETT GAS-FIRED 
BAKING AND ROASTING OVEN 


Designed by: A. Mathesius of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Specialized Cooking Tools are an important part of this plan, 
enhancing a smartly arranged straight-line production flow and 
loading zone. The No. 959 Blodgett Oven provides easy baking, as 
well as vegetable, meat and dessert production in a flexible two- 


The G. 8S. BLODGETT CO,, Inc. 


The new, de luxe edition of ‘‘Case Histories of Successful Mass-Feeding In- 
7 stallations’’ is ready. Send for your copy now! 


pitch and elevation, and choice of two 
types of air chambers for use on hot- 
water systems. Additional enclosure 
types and sizes are announced. The flush 
recessed style of enclosure, discontinued 
during the war, is being made again. All 
recessed and floor-cabinet enclosures 
now are available in a 16-in. height for 
use under low windows. In addition, the 
35 in. depth of convector has been in- 
cluded in the line. Modine Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


KITCHEN PLAN NO, 38: 


Incorporated in this kitchen plan in a general medical hospital of 495 
eo beds are modern concepts of operating and cleaning ease. 


Thirty-eighth of a series 
of successful mass-feeding 
kitchen plans. 
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(Continued from page 122) 





Long life claimed for magnesia insulation 


PIPE INSULATION 


Inspection of insulation in the Con- 
way Building, Chicago, now undergoing 
major rehabilitation, indicated that 85% 
Magnesia Insulation, which was in- 
stalled on all steam and hot water piping 
almost 40 years ago, is still in excellent 
condition. First introduced commercially 
in 1886, this insulating material contains 
85 per cent magnesia precipitate, filtered 
to a wet paste, and mixed with 15 per 
cent asbestos fiber, then dried, and 
either ground into insulating cement or 
molded into blocks or pipe coverings, 
machined to size. Magnesia Insulation 
Manufacturers Assn., Washington, D. C. 


DOOR CLOSER 


A new door control, for house, indus- 
trial, or office use, is designed to close 
the door quickly to a point within one 
inch of closed position and then ease it 
slowly and quietly the rest of the way. 
A mechanical adjustment is provided to 
increase or lessen tension as required. 
The manufacturer states that use of this 
control can eliminate the need for addi- 
tional hardware on doors without locks 
which require hardware merely for clos- 
ing security; and that heat, cold, or 
moisture will not affect operating effi- 
ciency. The control, constructed of 
cadmium-plated steel, comes in standard 
and heavy-duty sizes, weighing 144 lb. 
and 21% lb., respectively. B. L. Mallory 
Co., 1201 East Eight Mile Rd., Hazel 
Park, Mich. 


METAL AWNINGS 


Ventilated aluminum awnings, known 
as Koolvent, feature alternating strips of 
aluminum with space provided between 
overlap for free circulation of air. This 
construction is said to prevent the for- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Quick Assembly — No- 
thread Wedge Bolts hold 
them tightly together. 


—_—_—$ 










Illustration shows 3 units 
of the Easy-to-erect... 
Easy-to-strip Atlas SPEED 


| 
RENT OR SALE 
ATLAS WALL AND FLOOR FORMS 


SPEED-UP Concrete Construction 


THIS NEW METHOD of Concrete Form Construction is 
cutting costs 25 to 50% on concrete wall and floor con- 
struction everywhere. Saves Time, Labor, and costs much 
less per use than plywood forms. Steel units — easy to strip, 
move and set up. Light weight, average only 35 lbs. per 
unit. Good for indefinite use — no repairs needed. No joists 
needed. Finish is smooth —no fins with Type B forms. 
Slight fins with Type A —No grain marks or knots with 
either. Now used on more than 20,000 homes. Also, many 
apartment houses, office buildings, factories, etc. Available 
for early delivery. Write for details and illustrated folder. 


Patent Applied for 





Irvington Form & Tank Corp. 


New York City Sales Office: 43 Cedar St. Tel. Bowling Green 9-4030 light-weight steel forms. 
Average 35 lbs. per unit. 







Typical Atlas Steel foundation form with steel walers and fabricated units. In house construction. wood or steel walers are used 


Atlas Steel Forms for every Purpose 
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(Continued from page 132) 







mation of “heat pockets” common to for white, or awnings can be furnished in 


other types of awnings and, by actual natural aluminum finish or in solid col- 
test, to reduce summer temperatures ors. Kool-Vent Metal Awning Corp. of 
within rooms from 10° to 20°. The awn- America, Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
ings are finished with two coats of baked Penn. 


enamel which can be cleaned with a 


damp cloth, and repainted at will to SLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 


conform to changes in color scheme. 


Standard color combinations include red Ball-bearing suspension units are used 
and white, green and white, blue and with track assembly to support sliding 
white, black and white, and maroon and doors. The steel track on which the door 
white. Cream color may be substituted is hung is lightweight yet strong, in the 



























Ball-bearing suspension units, riding on 
miniature I-beam, guide sliding door panel 


shape of a miniature I-beam, and an 
aluminum floor guide is supplied to en- 
gage the grooved bottom of the door. 
The door hangers, which ride on rollers 
with ball bearings, can be adjusted in 
depth to accommodate slight variations 
in door size, and may be disengaged 
readily from the suspension beam for 
removal of the door. Similar suspension 
hardware is available for sliding cur- 
tains, made with curved as well as 
straight track, and employing a roller- 
| bearing suspension unit for the curtain 
rings. Grant Pulley and Hardware Co., 
Broadway at 57th St., Woodside, N. Y. 


KITCHEN VENTILATOR 





At 










Zadar 





\ 
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S — S | ns Operating on the outside of the wall 
i <— Na ‘ AS. | with only a small grille visible from in- 
Sa “== i Sa) a Ais side the kitchen, a new electric venti- 
NaS ——=S= ; lator, Kitchen-Aire Six is designed to 
NN Look for the U-shaped diagonal web. Same oe 
NS minimize operating noise, and features 

NAN It provides an excellent welding condi- eb design = om oe 
SN 2 an-cooled motor entirely removed from 
NN “a Ap tion and a constant chord spread that the grease-laden air stream. Aluminum 
S & ey» ; : aan construction throughout is said to insure 
aS Ar» , ; ; 

NN Lo results in outstanding lateral rigidity. long and dependable service. Centrifugal- 

WwW : . : : , : , 

in SS This exclusive Macomber design is type balanced impeller reportedly oper- 
, | ates efficiently against static pressures 

made in underslung or square end encountered in winter operation or duct 

applications. Only a 6-in. diameter open- 


types with sloping or parallel chords ing through the wall is required; for 


STEEL JOISTS 


=. to 7 . 2 other than side wall mounting, venti- 

ROOF PURLINS in lengths up to 70 feet. Here is a com lator inlet enters between joists and 
 ineaaaas pletely standardized structural unit, | standard sections of 6-in. pipe can be 
d f to 30 ft. The Kitchen- 

ROOF DECKING specified from load and span tables for ear ieee’ oe ce a a 


Aire .Eight is similar in design but 

with greatly increased capacity (14 Hp. 
| 110 volt) for restaurant kitchens and 

e our complete design information for other industrial uses. Stewart Mfg. Co., 
your next project. 


3209-11 East Washington St., Indian- 
AAI MACOMBER 


apolis 1, Ind. 
WALL TILE 
weirtssd C A N TON * OHIO 
iy | MEMBER OF THE STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 


STEEL SIDING unobstructed floor or roof support. Get 







Distribution of Veos Wall Tile, manu- 
factured by the Clyde Porcelain and 
Steel Corp., has been taken over by 
Armstrong Cork Co., and will be avail- 
able through contractors who install as 
(Continued on page 136) 
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FOR HOSPITAL WIRING 


ML NO JOB TOO BIG...NONE TOO SMALL... 


| for Safe, Dependable ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
the ORIGINAL Lightweight Steel Raceway 


For safe, dependable wiring protection—ease and - 
convenience of installation—lowest possible original 
and maintenance costs—no other raceway affords the 
many advantages of Republic ELECTRUNITE 
E.M.T.—the original streamlined wiring raceway. 


Consider these brief facts: 


SAFETY —Inspection by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
means positive assurance that ELECTRUNITE 
E.M.T. provides adequate electrical and mechanical 
protection throughout the job. Moreover, it is 
approved by The National Electrical Code for 
general purpose wiring in exposed, concealed and 
‘concrete slab construction. 


EASE OF INSTALLATION—ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
is threadless ... completely eliminates dirty, tedious 
thread-cutting ... strong, water-tight joints are made 
quickly and easily with simple, compression-type 
_ couplings and box connectors. And because its weight 

Gis less than half that of threaded-type conduit, 
ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. is easier to bend, easier to 
handle and easier to install. 


.LOW COST—Actual installation records from all 
R= parts of the country prove conclusively that ELEC- 
'TRUNITE E.M.T. saves valuable time and money 
on every type of job. ‘ 
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That’s only part of the story. For complete details see 
your nearest Steel and Tubes Division Representative. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION e CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 












SEE SWEET’S FILE 


or write us for detailed information on 
these Republic Steel Building Products 

Pipe—Sheets—Roofing 

Enduro Stainless Steel 

Toncan Enameling Iron 

Electrunite E.M.T. 
Fretz-Moon Rigid Steel Conduit 

Taylor Roofing Ternes 

Berger Lockers, Bins, Shelving, Kitchen Cabinets 
Truscon Steel Windows, Doors, Joists 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
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well as sell the material. This is a porce- 
lain-on-steel wall tile, with a base of 
20-gauge steel, coated on back and sides 
as well as front to insure moisture re- 
sistance and prevent rust. To install, an 
asphalt-saturated fiberboard, slotted to 
fit the tile, is first nailed to the wall. The 
tile is then secured to the fiberboard by 
means of an adhesive. Colors available 
are aqua, ivory, black, bisque, peach and 
dubonnet. Resilient Tile Floors Dept., 
Armstrong Gork Co., Lancaster, Penn. 


(Continued from page 134) 


FUEL TANK FOR HEATER 


When a large-capacity fuel tank is un- 
available, the recently announced line of 
Duo-Therm water heaters can be placed 
in prompt service through use of a 5-gal. 
fuel-oil tank, designed to be attached 
directly to the side of the water heater 
by a simple operation. Tank is styled in 
white enamel to harmonize with the 
heater. Duo-Therm Division, Motor 
Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. 

























The return of building activities calls for complete data on Spencer 


Vacuum Cleaning in your files. See what Spencer is doing in 
50,000 schools, theatres, hotels, industrial and commercial build- 


ings. 


CHECK THE SECTIONS YOU WANT 


No. 131—General Information 

No. 133—Producers and Separators 
No. 125—Industrial Vacuum Cleaning 
No. 116—Piping and Valves 

No. 115—Tools and Hose 

No. 136—Specifications 

No. 137—Boiler cleaning, central 
No. 117—Furnace cleaning, portable 
No. 138—Dry mop cleaning 
No. 139—Swimming pool cleaning 


ANE eUUy 


HARTFORD 


CLEANING. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 











PAINT BRUSH CLEANER 


To increase the “yardage” perform. 
ance of paint brushes, Brush Shampoo 
has been announced as a cleaner which is 
efficient for removing hardened paint, 
lacquer, varnish, shellac, or enamel, 
right down to the heel of the brush. It ig 
said to be harmless to hands, and will 
not injure hog bristle or nylon, nor the 
setting compound. Brushes cleaned in 
this way can be rinsed under faucet 
without staining sink or wash basin, 
Cleaner can be used full strength for 
fastest results, or diluted with water. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 44th St. & 
First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FLUORESCENT TROFFERS 


Special knock-outs in the ends of re- 
cessed fluorescent troffers are reported to 
make possible their use in accurate 48-in, 
lengths, requiring no more ceiling length 
than that of the 48-in. fluorescent lamps 
and their lampholders. The troffers are 
built as complete units with quick- 
mounting brackets, ready for installa- 
tion. Interchangeable accessories include 
baffles, two types of egg-crate louvers, 
and both flat and formed glass panels. 
A choice of two reflector surfaces is 
offered; all troffers have 300° white re- 
flectors; and Alzak reflectors may be had 
with special Alzak reflector liners. Trof- 
fers are available in two types; deep type 
for one, two, or three 40-watt lamps, and 
shallow type for one or two 40-watt 
lamps. Both types are supplied with 
flange or T-bar mounting edges. Edwin 
F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


DAMPER CONTROL 


Automatic damper control is brought 
to coal- or wood-fired stoves, ranges, and 
some types of furnaces by Thermodraft, 
which opens and checks draft thermo- 
statically. It is installed in chimney 
pipe, either horizontally or vertically, 
fitting tightly between two of its sec- 
tions, and requiring no electrical or other 
connections. Sizes are for 6-in., 7-in., and 
8-in. flue pipes. Thermostatic control 
should offer many advantages: greater 
comfort through elimination of periods 
of overheating and cooling, low over- 
night temperature with assurance that 
fire won’t die for want of draft, removal 
of fire hazard from overheated flues, and 
conservation of fuel. No-No Specialty 
Co., Quincy Ave. at East 69th St., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


WATERPROOFING 


Inquiries regarding Aquella water- 
proofing compound (ARCHITECTURAL 
ReEcorp, Sept., 1946, p. 136) should be 
sent to Prima Products, Inc., 10 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., rather 
than to Aquella Products, Inc., Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., as announced. 
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Type Ceiling 
Compartments are 
opriate for 
jcularly OPP™ ap nny 
song? iiperfulness to 
mile. room environment. 







*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


“PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 
AND SHOWER STALLS 














EXPEDIENCY USUALLY RESULTS IN PREMATURE 
OBSOLESCENCE OF BUILDING ENVIRONMENTS 


@ Avoiding premature obsolescence in toilet room environments 
does not depend on chance. It is the toilet room environment 























































Sanymetal Porcena Academy that impresses people either favorably or adversely concerning 
=e ae pig tage eg the convenience and modernity of a building. Toilet compart- 
came eee pati Reopen ments usually dominate a toilet room, give character to the 
room environmental treatment. toilet room environment, and emphasize the convenience of the 

plumbing fixtures. 
: Expediency sometimes suggests the use of ordinary toilet com- 
7 7 partments. Due to the development of new types of building 
4 te products, the urge to satisfy expediency should be resisted 


because the installation of a product merely on the basis of its 
availability may result in premature and costly obsolescence. 
There is no greater assurance against premature obsolescence 
in the toilet room environment than Sanymetal “PORCENA” 
(Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments. Resist the influence 
of expediency that would urge the acceptance of a substitute. 


Sanymetal “PORCENA” Toilet Compartments are made in 
types suitable for toilet room environments in every type of 
building. They provide the utmost sanitation. “PORCENA” 
(porcelain on steel) is a material that provides the correct 
combination of the hardness of glass with the inherent structural 
strength of steel—a material which presents no vulnerable points 
of deterioration. Sanymetal “PORCENA” Toilet Compartments 
are made in a wide range of never-fade colors imbedded deep 
Sanymetal Porcena Normandie into a glass-smooth, flint-hard, non-porous surface that is 
Type Toilet Compartments im- moisture and rust-proof, does not absorb odors, and is impervious 


pat a ee streamlined to ordinary acids, oils and grease. The brilliance of the glass- 
effect to a toilet room environ- smooth surface can be maintained by wiping clean with a damp 
ment. Streamlined design wedded cloth. Sanymetal “PORCENA” Toilet Compartments embody 


to utility fulfills all requirements. Ce : : 
the results of over 32 years of specialized skill and experience 


in making over 70,000 toilet installations. 
Ask the Sanymetal Representative in your vicinity (“Partitions” 
in phone book) for helpful suggestions on planning modern 
toilet room environments to avoid premature obsolescence. Refer 
to Sanymetal Catalog 19-B5 in Sweet’s Architectural File for 
1946 or write for file copy of Catalog 84. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1689 URBANA RD. © CLEVELAND 12, OHIO = > 


Sanymetial Catalog 84 
illustrates several typical 
toilet room environmenis. - / & 


Sanymetal Porcena Academy 
Type Shower Stall and Dress- 
ing Room Compartments pro- 
vide the utmost in sanitation 
for tourist camps, gymnasiums, 
clubs, Y, M. C, A.'s, etc, 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LET COMPARTMENTS, 
HOWER STALLS AND 
DRESSING ROOMS 
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priced out before it gets there with the 
‘goods.’ ” 

Upward pressure on construction costs 
would be eased if there were a better 
balance in the emergency housing pro- 
gram, Thomas S. Holden, president of 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, suggested. 
“For this reason, among others, more 
apartment buildings of both city and 
suburban types are urgently needed. The 
average apartment suite is apt to require 
smaller quantities of critical materials 








than does the average single-family 
house; it also requires less of certain ma- 
terials like lumber whose price increases 
have been proportionally much greater 
than others. Speeding up of apartment 
buildings would spread the strain on 
material markets, spread employment 
among building trades not used for house 
building, and better serve the immediate 
needs of thousands of veterans.” 

The value of new construction this 
year is expected to total about $9.2 


Specify 

a 

permanent 
worry-proof 


EXIT . 





Here is an unfailing, trouble-free way to 


evacuate unpleasant, dangerous, metal-eating fumes from your 


new building. 


Durco exhaust fans are engineered specifically to operate with 
lasting efficiency, unimpaired by destructive fumes, vapors and 
gases. The reason for their almost complete corrosion-immunity 
is the fact that all parts in contact with the fumes are of Durco 
alloy castings. These are corrosion resistant throughout; require 
no coating or painting for protection. 


For ‘complete, detailed information on Duriron, Durichlor or 
Durimet fans with capacities from 50 to 5000 cubic feet per 






f | Durco fan. 
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Makers of 


minute, write for the new 12 page bulletin #1102. It has every- 
g you need to know to enable you to select and specify the 


DURCO Adv. 18-GM 


HE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 






DURIRON 


ACID PROOF 


DRAIN PIPE 











billion, of which about $3 billion will be 
spent on permanent-type non-farming 
housing, said Wilson Wright, economist 
of the Armstrong Cork Co., and chair. 
man of the Council’s Market Analysis 
Committee. “Construction expenditures 
are expected to rise to about $11.7 billion 
in 1947,” he predicted, “and to average 
about $14.6 billion in 1948 and 1949,” 
Of this total, the volume of new housing 
is expected to reach $5 billion in 1947 
and average $5.7 billion in the next two 
years, permitting construction of 252,000 
new permanent-type dwelling units this 
year, 820,000 in 1947, and 970,000 on the 
average in 1948-49. 

A full 90 per cent of the increased cost 
of building is attributable to labor and 
the government, A.I.A. president James 
R. Edmunds, Jr., told the meeting. “The 
government has contributed to our 
higher costs through higher taxes and 
inept efforts to control the economy and 
the construction industry which have re- 
duced materials production and encour- 
aged work stoppages,” Mr. Edmunds 
said. “Labor has contributed the greater 
share of the increased cost through 
higher wage levels all along the line, 
through its own reduced productivity, 
and through strikes in the building in- 
dustry and in related industries. . . . 
No one in the building industry con- 
tends, however, that opportunities to 
reduce building costs are confined to the 
field of labor. There is much that all of 
us can do.” 

Arthur A. Hood, co-chairman of the 
Council’s Manufacturer-Dealer Coordi- 
nating Committee, offered one solution 
to the housing shortage. He advocated a 
plan to enlist dealer cooperation in the 
promotion and production of the great- 
est possible number of homes in the im- 
mediate future. Believing that by stand- 
ardization of plan building costs can be 
reduced to the required level, Mr. Hood 
said that architect Randolph Evans has 
produced three designs for small houses 
suitable for the various sections of the 
country. A million of these, it is pro- 
posed, could be built through dealers’ 
cooperation, using standardized, mass- 
produced parts. 

Several achitects were among the 14 
men honored by the Council for their 
contribution to the advancement of 
dimensional coordination of building ma- 
terials-and equipment: Prentice Bradley, 
architect of the Modular Service Asso- 
ciation; Theodore Irving Coe, technical 
secretary of the A.I.A.; Max H. Foley; 
Frederick G. Frost, Sr.; and A. Gordon 
Lorimer, chief architect, Department of 


Public Works of New York City. 
SULLIVAN HONORED | 


On September 3, the 90th anniversary 
of the birth of Louis Henri Sullivan, a 
bronze tablet marking his birthplace, 
42 S. Bennett St., Boston, was unveiled 

(Continued on page 140) 
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277 Time-Saver 
Standards — 
656 Pages 
12-Page Master Index 
Size 8% x 11 

More than 1,000 
illustrations, charts, 
diagrams 


These telescopic outlines of only a very few of the 277 
Standards give a quick idea of the detailed treatment accorded 
each subject. 


Dry-wall Construction Materials applicable. Fiber board. 
Fiber insulation board. Planks and tileboards. Hardboard, 
Gypsum wallboard. Plywood. Cement asbestos. Plastics..Com- 
posite and self-supporting walls and partitions . . . Advantages. 
Handicaps. Costs. Terminology. Classifications and _ sizes. 
Framing and furring. Joints. Nailing and cementing. Flexible 
fasteners. Finishing. Simplified practices. Uses. Applications. 
References. 


Heating — Unit Heaters. Typical Heat sources. Boiler ca- 
pacity. Characteristics: Location. Selection data. Capacities. 
Controls. Fresh Air connections. Pipe connections. Louvres. 
Grilles. Deflectors. 


Basement Waterproofing. [mpermeability of concrete cracks 
and joints in masonry. Hydrostatic pressure. Recommended 
concrete mixtures. Effect of curing time on permeability. In- 
tegral and membrane methods. Plastic and iron coating. 
Cement-base coatings. 


Folding Partitions. Center hung doors. Pair-operated doors. 
Pockets. Passage oot closed partitions. Door construction 
and soundproofing. Rolling partitions. Folding fabric partition. 


Lighting. Recommended levels of illumination. Fixtures for 
filament and mercury lamps. Luminaire spacing. Room index. 
Coefficients of illumination. Layout suggestions. Conformity 
with structural design. Computed values of illumination. 
Lumen output of lamps. 


Noise Reduction Acoustical Materials. A rule-of-thumb an- 
swer to what noise coefficient to use. Special applications. 
Materials for plastic application. Costs. Appearance. Design. 
Fire resistance. Light reflection. Heat transmission. Lighting. 
Pre-cast materials. Effect of paint. Acoustical Units: Wood 
framing; metal suspension systems. 
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Time-Saver Standards 





AORTIC: 
in a single volume! 


“Architectural Record’s’’ 10-year 
Collection of Architectural and 
Engineering Standards. 





H... for the first time in one encyclopedic volume, are 
virtually all the Time-Saver Standards ever published — 277 of them — reprinted 
exactly as they appeared in “Architectural Record” and ‘American Architect” 
during the past ten years — with one 12-page master index. 


Now going to press, for delivery on December 15, is a giant volume of 656 
pages containing a complete collection of these now famous authoritative mono- 
graphs on technical aspects of construction dealing with 


e Architectural Design 
e Engineering Data 


e Materials Technology 
e Building Practice 


Designed for the practical guidance and every-day use of architects, en- 
gineers, specification writers, and building technicians, ‘““TIME-SAVER 
STANDARDS” will bring you a wealth of detailed information on design 
and building practice . . . carefully selected from the works of, the nation’s 
leading building designers and engineers. 


A Treasurehouse of Ideas and Information 


Experience shows that a single item in TIME-SAVER STANDARDS can 
well save thousands of dollars in economy construction . . . save many hours 
of your valuable time. Yet you can now place this concise and well-organized 
planning data at your command for less than $12 — if you act now. 


Reserve Your Copy Now — And Save Money! 


As of the date of publication, December 15, 1946, the regular price will be 
$12.00 — provided there are any copies left unsold! 


But today a can take advantage of the pre-publication price of $9.50, a 
meaningless fraction of what this marvelous tool can be worth to you. 


All you have to do is to fill in the accompanying coupon, now, while you 
have it in hand, attach your check for $9.50, and mail it today. 


Then your copy of TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 
will be reserved and rushed to you upon publication 
on the basis of first-come, first-served. Orders re- 
ceived after December 15 cannot be accepted at this 
pre-publication price. So take no chances. Act now. 


' Book DEPARTMENT, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 


Enter my advance order for. copies of 
the new, complete, 656-page edition ‘af “‘Time-Saver 
Standards’’ at the pre-publication price of $9.50* per 
copy. (Regular price $12.) I enclose payment of 








$ 
*Add 19 cents for New York City delivery —$9.69 in all. 
| a Bo Name___ ai 
oe Address. 
mT 
menee cen COMLUATINO icici eicesieciainnticechctnieen canteens ee 
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by the Boston Society of Architects and 
the Massachusetts State Association of 
Architects. James R. Edmunds, Jr., 
president of the A.I.A., presided at the 
unveiling ceremonies. 

The plaque, designed by Richard 
Shaw, bears the inscription: “Birthplace 
of Louis Henri Sullivan, 1856-1924, Ar- 
chitect_ and Author whose stalwart and 
vital achievements mark the beginning 
of an independent architecture consist- 
ent with the normal creative spirit of 


A LITTLE KINTRIM 
ADDS A LOT MORE 


The graceful and lustrous beauty of KINTRIM 
calls your client’s attention to features of in- 
terior design that, ordinarily, might go un- 
appreciated. And KINTRIM affords you greater 
freedom along modern, sweeping lines . . 
these metal mouldings also have the structural 
precision you need and want for more attrac- 
tive, practical use of: (1) Wallboards, and (2) 
Linoleums for walls, counters, and floors. 


For ‘“‘visible value’’—to fit covering materials 
snugly—KINTRIM is precision-made in a com- 
plete range of gauges. And every section of 
KINTRIM Stainless Steel embodies Kinkead’s 
refinement—the Rolled Edge—to protect 


hands and clothes from snagging. 


Let KINTRIM beauty and utility serve as the 
finishing touch that adds more ‘‘visible value”’ 


to your designing 





KINKEAD 


INCORPORATED 


TO YOUR 


INDUSTRIES 


440-450 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


man and the free aspirations of the 
people of America.” 

A Commemorative Dinner at the Bos- 
ton Architectural Center followed the 
unveiling ceremonies. 


ARCHITECTS UNITE 


In order better to unify their efforts, 
the Southern Illinois, Central Illinois 
and Chicago chapters of the A.I.A. have 
formed the Illinois Architects Associa- 
tion. Officers elected at the first meeting 









ESS! 


. For 


3650-C 


3640-C 


3630-C 


Write Dept. 11-A, for re- 
print of KINTRIM showing, 
Architects’ File, 1946 
Sweet's Catalog. 


Copyr. 1946, Kinkead Industries, Incorporated 





of the new group in September are: 
president, C. Herrick Hammond, Chi. 
cago; vice-president, S. T. Pabst, East 
St. Louis; secretary-treasurer, Earl C, 
Worthington, Springfield. 


RICHMOND SHREVE 


Richmond Harold Shreve, New York 
architect and senior member of the firm 
of Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, designers of 
the Empire State Building, died on 
September 10 at the age of 69. 

Widely known throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Shreve, as director of the Slum 
Clearance Committee of New York or- 
ganized the data upon which districts 
for slum clearance were determined. He 
was also chief architect for the Williams- 
burg Housing Project, the first of the 
New York Housing Authority’s large 
slum-clearance developments. 

A native of Nova Scotia, Mr. Shreve 
was a graduate of the College of Archi- 
tecture of Cornell University, a Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects 
of which he was president in 1941-43, 
and a member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. He served as presi- 
dent of the New York Building Congress 
from 1927 to 1929. 


CLAUDE F. BRAGDON 


Claude Fayette Bragdon, author and 
architect, died suddenly on September 
17 at the age of 80. 

A practicing architect in Rochester, 
N. Y., from 1901 to 1923, Mr. Bragdon 
was well known for his designs of rail- 
road stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. In 1923 he became 
associated with Walter Hampden, actor, 
for whom he designed stage sets for a 
number of years. He was formerly lec- 
turer on architecture at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago and in 1934 was ap- 
pointed special lecturer on the same sub- 
ject at Princeton University. 


ON THE CALENDAR 


November 11-14: 31st National Hotel 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 

November 11-16: 39th Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Atlantic City, N. J. 

November 17-22: 27th Annual Meet- 
ing, American Welding Society, Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J. 

November 18-22: 28th Annual Na- 
tional Metal Congress and Exposition, 
Municipal Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

December 2-7: 17th National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

January 4, 1947: Meeting, North 
American Conference on Church Archi- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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SEC EECRRB RE 


One of the first trust companies in 
America, organized in 1836 and 
never merged with any other bank, 
is the Girard Trust Company. 


Carefully conservativein the Girard 
tradition is the management of the 
three Girard Trust properties in 
downtown Philadelphia. Their use 
of Webster Steam Heating Equip- 
ment, goes back to 1910... has kept 
these properties at the peak in 
comfort and economy in heating. 


The 28-story Girard Trust Office 





“NE pag 


“Meshal 
, Ec 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 
GROUP OF 
BUILDINGS, 
PHILA., PA. 


Left to right: 
Morris Building, 
Girard Trust Co. 
Building, Girard 
Trust Office Bldg. 


Building, the 18-story Morris Build- 
ing, and the picturesque domed 
Girard Trust Company Building are 
today heated from one central boiler 
plant, with most of the installation 
enjoying the “controlled-by-the- 
weather” comfort of a Webster 
Moderator System. 


In 1910, the first installation of 
Webster Heating Equipment was 
made in the Morris Building, when 
the engineering firm of Francis 
Brothers & Jellett, Inc. (now 


Stewart A. Jellett Co.) handled the 
installation of a “Webster System of 
Steam Circulation and Apparatus.” 


The Girard Trust Company Build- 
ing has used Webster Heating Equip- 
ment since 1922, when Webster 
Traps were installed on direct radi- 
ation and on vento coils by W. 
G. Cornell Co., heating contractor. 


In 1931, the 28-story Girard Trust 
Office Building was built and equip- 
ped with the Webster Sylphon 
Traps and Type W Valves. William 
H. Walters & Sons, Philadelphia, 
were the heating contractors and 
Tenney & Ohmes, Inc., New York, 
consulting engineers. 


Webster Heating Equipment has 
been purchased at intervals for 35 
years as made necessary by the 
changing requirements of these 
three buildings. Most recent im- 
provement was the selection of a 
Webster Electronic Moderator Sys- 
tem as part of a modernization 
program begun in 1945 involving 
a tailor-made orificing job—equip- 
ping 734 Radiator Supply Valves 
with properly sized Webster Meter- 
ing Orifices. William H. Walters & 
Sons were the contractors and 
Moody & Hutchison, Philadelphia, 


consulting engineers. 


Karl Rugart, Philadelphia Represen- 
tative with Webster for 29 years, 
has worked closely with the oper- 
ating personnel of the Girard prop- 
erties to assure heating comfort, 
economy and ease of operation. 
Clarence Morris is Operating Engi- 
neer. Warren Moore is Superintend- 
ent. S.H. Bigler is Building Manager. 


We are ready to work with you as 
we have worked with the Girard 
Trust Company. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Nvelstor 


HEATING SYSTEMS 





Webster Heating Equipment for Today’s New Buildings 





Webster Metering Orifices, 
expertly sized, a vital feature 
of the Moderator, System, 
balance distribution and 
make possible central con- 
tro] with continuous heating. 


perature. 
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Webster Outdoor Thermo- 
stat Control automatically 
provides the lowest pressure 
for comfortable inside tem- 





Webster Electronic Moder- 
ator Control Cabinet pro- 
vides continuous heating, al- 
ways under control. 


1946 Webster System Radia- 
tion — concealed convectors 
made of copper tubing and 
aluminum fins, with integral 





New! Webster Type WI Ra- 
diation for installation where 
floor or wall space is limited. 


Webster Traps and Valves. 
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tecture (architects interested in church 
work, denominational church building 
board executives, editors, clergymen, 
craftsmen and any others interested), 
New York City. For information ad- 
dress Director, Interdenominational Bu- 
reau of Architecture, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. ’ 

January 23-26: 2nd Conference and 
Exhibit, Low-Pressure Division, The So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





ee A F a : ; , ; 


--your line to least client 


January 27-30: 28th Annual Conven- 
tion, The Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Inc., Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

January 27-31: 7th International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition, 
Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

January 27-31: Electrical Engineering 
Exposition, and Winter Convention, 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, 7lst Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 





resistance: ° 


Specify an interior decorative medium that gen- 
erates client enthusiasm and satisfaction wherever 
it's installed. That's the record of Marlite wall and NOre 


ceiling paneling with its host of applications for all be 
types of rooms in all types of buildings. Also, Mar- 
lite’s wide selection of colors and patterns gives 
you the design freedom you need to create tomor- 


row’s interiors. © Once installed, over 
old walls or new, Marlite’s smooth, 
easy-to-clean, long wearing surface 
delivers the kind of service that brings 
lasting client satisfaction ... and the 
kind that satisfies you that ‘‘you're 
RIGHT with MARLITE!"’ Marsh Wall 
Products, Inc., 115 Main St., Dover, O. 


FOR CREATING 


SEAUTIFUE 






REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
PLASTIC-FINISHED 


WALL PANELS 


rere? & t @ 8s 





January 28-February 2: 3rd Annual 
Plastics Show and Convention, The So. 
ciety of Plastics Engineers, Navy Pier 
and Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

May 5-11: 2nd National Plastics Ex. 
position and Annual Convention, The 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments have 
been announced: 

Ira J. Bach, executive director of the 
newly organized Cook County Housing 
Authority with offices at 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

Leland Barrows, special assistant to 
Commissioner Dillon S. Myer of the 
FPHA, to handle special problems aris- 
ing in the execution of the veterans’ 
temporary emergency housing program. 

Ross A. Gridley, director of the Con- 
struction Branch of the NHA. 

Walter Measday, regional director in 
Los Angeles, heading the new regional 
headquarters office of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Douglas P. Maier, former captain in 
the U. S. Army Intelligence Service, 
associate professor of architectural de- 
sign at Western Reserve University. 

Dr. Frank Roos, recently professor of 
the history of art at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, professor and head of the de- 
partment of art at the University of 
Illinois; he succeeds Professor James 
VanDerpool, now with Columbia. 


OFFICE NOTES 


Offices Opened, Reopened 


Wallace G. Atkinson has reopened his 
office for the practice of landscape archi- 
tecture and site planning engineering at 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Harry Barrett, A.I.A., has announced 
his return to private practice with of- 
fices at 1309 14th St., N.W., Washington 
5, D. C., following almost five years as 
staff architect in Washington to the 
British Government. 

Jules P. Channing has established a 
consulting engineer office for the general 
practice of civil engineering at 1540 
Washington Ave., Miami Beach, Fila. 

William F. Deknatel, Architect, has 
reopened his office at 25 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Arthur Fehr and Charles Granger, 
both A.I.A., have reopened their office 
for the practice of architecture and urban 
planning at 502 E. Fifth St., Austin, 
Texas. 

Charles Dana Loomis, A.I.A., for- 
merly technical director of the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City, has re- 
sumed the private practice of architec- 
ture at 22 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Lloyd E. Mellor, Architect, recently 
separated from the Army Air Forces as 

(Continued on page 144) 
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.» the new world standard 
of protection in safe 
deposit box management 
. « - plus convenience for 
your customers. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO, "<S%i2%3 


Monufecturers of Bank Vault Equipment - Bank Counters - Tellers’ Buses and 
Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank and Office Safes 


BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 





5 great improvements 


€ SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION: Has fewer parts than any 
other changeable key safe deposit box lock ever made—assuring, 
over an indefinite period of years, the utmost in convenience and 
dependability. 


@ SEALED KEY FEATURE PROTECTS THE BANK: . The customer se- 
lects the sealed envelope containing his keys and signs for them in 
the presence of the vault manager. The bank has no duplicate, nor 
record of these keys. The customer is solely responsible for them. 


© FOOL-PROOF, TAMPER-PROOF DEPOSIT: BOX CONTROL: 
Bank's guard-key controls insertion and removal of customers’ key. 
All operations of lock must be made under direct supervision of guard. 


@) THOUSANDS OF CHANGES PERMISSIBLE: By the simple device 
of inserting change key into rear of lock, the lock may be reset thou- 
sands of times—so that box may be rented, released, re-rented 
without interruption or confusion. 


@© EMPTY BOX KEY SIMPLIFIES CONTROL: This key gives bank 
control of each box until it is rented, and between rentals. When any 
rental is discontinued, bank returns old customer's keys to H-H-M for 
resealing, and sets the lock for empty box key until box is re-rented 
and the lock re-set for the new customer's sealed keys. 

Wrile for H.H.M. No. H-610-CC Catalog Page 







General Offices 


In New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Houston, Philadelphie, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 









NEWMAN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Linked with 


ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTY 


research and ad- 
in the art of 


crafting metals is evidenced in 


ONSTANT 


vancement 


the fascinating ornamental crea- 
tions by NEWMAN. 


A striking example of NEWMAN crafts- 
manship is this installation in the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


ORNAMENTAL BRONZE 
ALUMINUM, NICKEL SILVER 
AND STAINLESS STEEL 
FABRICATIONS 


Signs of Quality 
NEWMAN TABLETS 
AND LETTERS 
Bronze and aluminum 
cunningly employed, artisti- 
cally hand-finished from 
start to finish as is typical 

of all Newman Products. 


FILE 
DATA 
FREE 


NEWMAN 
BROTHERS, Inc. 


"*64 Years Young” 


Complete folder of catalogs, 
illustrations and other literature. 
Estimates gladly furnished. 


708 West 4th Street 
CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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THE RECORD REPORTS 


(Continued from page 142) 


Lt. Col. after four years of active duty, 
has resumed his architectural practice 
with offices at 10] Park Ave., New York 
| 17, N.Y. 

| Charles Melov, Architect, has opened 
offices at 439 Sevilla Ave., Coral Gables, 
| Fla. 

K. Roderick O’Neal, Architect, has 
| opened an office for the practice of 
architecture at 111 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Ivan M. Reynolds and Ross W. Mor- 
| rison, Associated Architects, have an- 
nounced the opening of an office for the 
general practice of architecture at 740 
Hightower Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Milton Sherman, Architect, has re- 
opened his office at 2 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


New Addresses 


The following new addresses have 
been announced: 

Fred Barlow, Jr., Landscape Archi- 
tect and Planning Consultant, 3444 W. 
First St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

Ralph E. Bennett & Associates, Sales 
Engineers and Building Products, 1709 
W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
| Davis & Roberts, Architects (Virgel 

A. Davis and Harris H. Roberts), 206 
| Medical Arts Bldg., Waco, Texas. 
| Paul W. Drake, A.I.A., 100 Summit 
| Ave., Summit, N. J. 
| Home Owners Guild, 5444 Calumet 
Ave., Hammond, Ind. 

Moore & Hutchins, Architects, 2 W. 
20th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Peck & Harvey, 5736-38 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 45, Il. 

Peddle, Thorp & Walker, Architects, 
Bank of New South Wales Bldg., 341 
George St., Sydney, Australia. 

Louis Warren Ross, Architect, 131 
| State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Elmer S. Tuthill, Architect and En- 
gineer, 100 Summit Ave., Summit, N. J. 








Firm Changes 


Clepper & Clepper, Architects, have 
f announced that Walter H. Mallorie, 
architect, has been taken into partner- 
ship and the name of the firm changed to 
Clepper & Mallorie, Registered Archi- 
tects. Address, 72 Vine Ave., Sharon, 
Penn. 

| The William L. Crow Construction 
Co. has announced the appointment of 
Richard T. Geoghegan as a member of 
| their organization. During the war Mr. 
Geoghegan served with the Corps of 
Engineers in the Philippine Islands, Ja- 
pan and Iran. 

Henry Dreyfuss has announced the 
| addition to his industrial design staff of 
| Edward L. Barnes, architect, to head the 
| organization’s West “Coast office in 
| (Continued on page 146) 














with countless 
applications 


Where service requirements do not 
warrant expensive elevator installation 
and the travel limit is within 25 feet, 
this Montgomery Self-Contained Elec- 
tric Elevator simplifies many lifting 
problems. Just a few of its many uses 
—combination passenger-freight serv- 
ice for 2- or 3-story industrial build- 
ings, furniture stores, funeral homes, 
utility sections of hospitals, etc. 


Electrically operated — requires no 
penthouse or load-bearing walls — all 
equipment above pit floor — every part 
accessible — installation cost low. This 
is a precision built machine. All gears 
are machine-cut. It is equipped with 
all safety devices. Load capacity up 
to 2,500 lbs. and speed up to 25 ft. 
per min. Car size up to 6’ 0” x 8’ 0”. 
Write for details and prices. 


Montgomery manufactures a complete 
line of passenger and freight elevators, 
electric dumbwaiters and special equip- 
ment for vertical transportation. 


HOME OFFICE © Moline, 
alee Tem ORL T: 


een ae 


es and Agents in Principal Cities 
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High on its rocky eminence stands the Parthenon—a sym- 


bol of strength. Ravaged by the elements, this matchless - 





structure erected more than two thousand years ago, 


has neveditheléss withstood the test of time. 
Ferro-Therm 

a STEEL INSULATION 
For Durability and All-Year Round Efficiency 













Ferro Ah erm 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


STEEL INSULATION 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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Generating sta- 
tion, Northern 
Indiana Public 
Service Co. Sup- 
plies electric 
power for 229 
midwest com- 
munities. 


Right: Workman 
applies protective 
Abesto coating. 


No small maintenance job! 
More than 70,000 square 
feet of roof on this generat- 
ing plant, one of many big 
structures protected and 
maintained with 


ABESTO 


Roof Adhesives and 
Coating Materials 


Check these features! 


/ Retains elastic surface 
when cured. 

V¥ Can be used with any 
standard brand roll roof- 
ing, bonding layers tightly 
and smoothly. 

VIs highly resistant to 

oxidation. 














Specify Abesto for new 
built-up construction .. . for 
roof maintenance 


P<DYS 97) Se 


Contraciors | 


NT ae 
folder with spec 
sheets and descrip- 
tive literature. No 
Oe Cue 


ABESTO MFG. CORP. 


Dept. 15 Michigan City, Indiana 
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THE RECORD REPORTS 


(Continued from page 144) 





Pasadena, Calif. Mr. Barnes formerly 
was connected with Holabird & Root, 
Gropius & Breuer, Timothy Pflueger, 
and William Wilson Wurster. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co. 
has announced the retirement of Everett 
G. Ackart, chief engineer, and the 
appointment of Granville M. Read to 
succeed him. 

Theodore Hartman, Architect, of Elm- 
hurst and Chicago, IIl., is joining with 
Stanley W. Howe, A.I.A., in Monroe, 
Wis., to form a new architectural office 
with quarters at 1518 11th St. 

Haynes & Strange, Architects, have 
admitted to partnership their chief of 
architectural design and engineering, L. 
H. Kirby, and have announced change 
of the firm name to Haynes, Strange & 
Kirby. Address, 19th St. and Dixie Dr., 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Wm. A. Johnson, West Coast con- 
tractor, has acquired the interest of his 
former associate, Vern D. Case, in Case 
Construction Co. The firm henceforth 
will be known as the Johnson Western 
Co. 

Raymond M. Marlier, Lawrence 
Wolfe and B. Kenneth Johnstone have 
announced the formation of a partner- 
ship for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Marlier, Wolfe 
& Johnstone, with offices in the Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Garnett Andrew McElroy, Architect, 
Member Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, has announced the organiza- 
tion of a new firm with greatly expanded 
staff and facilities for the general prac- 
tice of architecture and engineering and 
industrial designing, to be known as G. 
A. McElroy and Associates, Architects 
and Engineers. Address, Thompson 
Bldg., 152 Pitt St. W., Windsor, Ont. 

Miller, Yeager & Vrydagh have an- 
nounced the withdrawal from the firm of 
Mr. Yeager and the formation of a new 
firm to be known as Miller & Vrydagh, 
Architects (Warren D. Miller and Alli- 
son L. Vrydagh), with offices at 200 
Opera House Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Capt. Walter L. Rubel, U.S.N.R., who 
was on the staff of the Production Officer 
at the New York Naval Shipyard until 
his separation from the Service in Au- 
gust, has joined the firm of Guy B. Panero, 
Successor to Clyde R. Place, Consulting 
Engineers, as an associate in charge of 
the industrial and power division. 


A CORRECTION 


In crediting the California drive-in 
restaurant shown on page 103 of the 
September ARCHITECTURAL REcorD to 
Hardison, Rhoda and Moist, Designers- 
Planners, the firm was erroneously re- 
ferred to as architects. 
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plus TIME-SAVING 
EFFICIENCY 


KINNEAR Rolling Doors present a flex- 
ible, armored barrier against weather, 
wear, and fire, absorb shocks and blows, 
and withstand many years of everyday use. 
They combine rugged, resilient strength 
with smooth, quick operation in an all- 
steel, interlocking-slat curtain that coils 
upward imto a compact roll above the 
lintel. By rising vertically out of the way, 
KINNEAR Rolling Doors save vitally 
needed space and clear the way for plant 
traffic and other activity. 

Time-and-labor-saving advantages of 
these doors reach a new high with the 
addition of KINNEAR Motor Operators 
and push-button remote controls. This 
extra convenience encourages prompt door 
closure and cuts heating and air-condition- 
ing costs. 

Proved KINNEAR construction features 
are your assurance of easy, economical 
door operation, plus protection! 
KINNEAR Rolling Doors are individually 
engineered for all openings, in old or new 
buildings. .Write for full details. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories: 1860-80: Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


INI WG 


ROLLING DOC 
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OTHER IMPORTANT SILENTITE FEATURES 


e A complete unit including frame, pre-fit 
window, screen, storm sash and trim 

e@ Easier operation—no sticking, no binding 

@ Famous Silentite springs uspension 

@ No weights, cords or pulleys 

@ Sturdy, one-piece narrow mullion—2” 

e@ More glass area for a given opening 

@ 12 designs of windows from which to choose 


Write for full information on the new Silentite 
and the new line of Curtis Stock Architectural 


Woodwork Mail the coupon! 
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SIDE WEATHER-STRIPPING 


Clearance between jamb and sash, (A), 
is normally Ye". This greater clearance 
is made possible by the — of the 
new combined sliding bar and weather 
strip (C) and (D). The two beaded pine 
members of the sliding bar are flexibly 
connected by a spring bronze member 
which replaces the parting stop. The 
double Z type bronze weather-strip ex- 
erts outward pressure on sliding bars, 
ns each in F stos contact with its 
sash, (B), regardless of position of sash. 


WEATHER-STRIPPING AT MEETING RAILS 


The check rail has been discarded in 
favor of a plain meeting rail and the 
wood parting stop has been eliminated. 
The weather-strip members, (A) on the 
top and (B) on the bottom sash, are in- 
stalled at the factory. As shown in the 
detail, the sash are separated so that the 
weather-strips are not compressed. Note 
in side weather-strip that the parting 
stop is replaced by connecting member 
of the sliding bar. 


AWWW LY 


The original Silentite, introduced by Curtis in 
1932, was considered the most weather-tight 
window on the market. Now, the new SELF- 
FITTING Silentite is 20% more weather-tight! 
To provide such amazing fuel-saving advantages, 
Curtis engineers employed an entirely new, en- 
tirely different type of weather-stripping—a basic 
improvement in ‘window design. Here is the 


inside story— 























BOTTOM SASH 


Clinton, Iowa 
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HEAD WEATHER-STRIPPING 


Groove at (B) in the head jamb takes the 

flange of the bronze spring leaf weather- 
strip (A). This spring leaf is compressed 
by the top rail when sash is closed. The 
joint is further sealed by the pine head 
stop (C), the bead of which engages a 
corresponding groove (D), in the top 
edge of the top rail. The outside edge of 
the top rail is beveled to make an easy 
sliding contact with the spring leaf, grad- 
ually compressing it to a tight jit. 


SILL WEATHER-STRIPPING 


At the sill, a further decided improve- 
ment has been made in the weather- 
tightness. A rabbet, (C), beveled on the 
side, is provided on the inside edge of the 
bottom rail and stiles. A pine sill strip, 
(B), supports special weather-strip, (A), 
with a spring leaf which is compressed 
by the beveled edge of the rabbet as the 
sash is closed. The weather-strip is ap- 
plied to the sill strip and the assembly 
applied to the sill at the factory. 


CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
AR-11S Curtis Building 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the new 
Silentite Window Line. 
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First Chain Link Fence 
Still in Service 
After 39 Years 


Testifying’ to the ruggedness of Anchor Fence 
is the protection this installation has given at 
the Ampere, N. J., plant of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Manufacturing Company 
since 1907. This fence is held erect and in line 
by our exclusive deep-driven anchors. These 
anchors clamp to the posts . . . are driven 
deep into the sub-soil . . . form a 3-point 
“tree root’ anchorage. Yet, they permit easy 
relocation when necessary. 


Three other exclusive features add to Anchor 
Fence’s performance. Square Frame Gates . . . 
amazingly free from sagging and warping. 
U-Bar Line Posts . . . self-draining, rust-free 
and rigid. Square Terminal Posts . . . which 
improve strength, durability and appearance. 
Whether you’re specifying fence for industrial 
or residential installations, these four big ad- 
vantages are your extra assurance of satisfied 
clients. 
Free Specification Manuals 
For Your A.1. A. File 14-K 

Let us send you our Specification Manuals on 
Anchor Chain Link and Anchor-Weld Iron 
Fences. Contain installation photographs and 
sectional drawings... describe various 
heights, weights, structural features and -_ 
cations . . . include helpful sample specifica- 
tions of many types of fencing jobs. Address: 
ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, Anchor 
Post Products, Inc., 6600 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Maryland. 








ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 130) 


WATER SUPPLY 


Water Supply and Booster Sys- 
tems for Buildings (Bulletin 1500). 
Complete data on determining head 
and capacity requirements, selecting the 
proper system and pumping equipment, 
typical piping and pump installations, 
approximate dimensions for layout pur- 
poses. 16 pp., illus. Yeomans Bros. Co., 
1418 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22, Ill.* 


WINDOWS 


H & R Aristocrat Steel Basement 
Windows. Bulletin describing and 
giving complete specifications and price 
data on three sizes of steel windows. 
Diagrams features such as positive lock- 
ing handle, interchangeability, easy re- 
moval. 2 pp., illus. H & R Machine and 
Tool Co., 20080 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 19. Ohio. 


Hope’s Steel Windows and Biltin 
Sub-Frames in Glass Block. Diagrams 
and description of a line of steel windows 
and sub-frames prepared for installation 
in glass block panels at the time that the 
glass blocks are laid up. Bulletin illus- 
trates all five types, gives full construc- 
tion and installation detail, dimensions, 
finish. 4 pp., illus. Hope’s Windows Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y.* 


LITERATURE REQUESTED 





The following individuals and firms re- 
quest manufacturers’ literature: 

R. E. Earnheart, Architect, 1810 
Walker Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. H. Grant, Jr., Architect, 207 
Waverly Way, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Christopher P. Kantianis, Architect, 
Springfield Natl. Bank Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sr. Aquiles Landoff, Arquitecto, Ca- 
silla 119, Vina del Mar, Chile. 

Charles Melov, Architect, 439 Sevilla 
Ave., Coral Gables, Fla. 

Modas a Expesicao-Clipper S/A, 39 
Largo Santa Cecilia, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Reynolds and Morrison, Associated 
Architects, Hightower Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla. 

School of Architecture, The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Sherwood, Mills & Smith, Architects, 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Timber Structures, Inc., P.O. Box 
3782, N.W. 29th & N.W. Yeon Ave., 
Portland 8, Ore., Attention Light Struc- 
tures Division. 

Macon G. Williams, Chief, Design 
Branch, Air Installations Division, Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


































A warm and 
friendly welcome ... 


a quiet, comfortable, sleep- 
inviting room... right in the 
heart of downtown Cleveland. 
Hotel Cleveland adjoins 
Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage and Terminal 

office buildings... 
close to stores, the- 
atres, and conven- 












ient to any place 
you'll want to go 
in Cleveland. 









































































































































































CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohto 
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CORRUGATED TRANSITE* «xine sins 


*Transite is a registered Johns-Manville trade mark 





Maintenance-free ... low in cost... can’t rot... 


can’t rust... can’t burn. Use on walls or roofs. 


aes ADVANTAGE of Johns- 
Manville Corrugated Transite 
to streamline and beautify your 
construction design. 


Low in cost and adaptable to 
every type of modern building, 
Corrugated Transite offers a way 
to save money both on construc- 
tion and maintenance. 


The large fireproof sheets—with 
their unusual strength increased 
by corrugations—permit a mini- 
mum of framing. Quickly installed, 


‘i ; EASY TO BOLT TO STEEL 


Johns-Manville 
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they require little or no upkeep. 
They’re made of asbestos and 
cement, practically indestructible 
materials. 


Attractive stone-gray in color, 
Transite can be used alone or in 
combination with other building 
materials. And when need for al- 
terations arises, the sheets are 
practically 100% salvageable. 

For more facts, send for bro- 
chure. Johns-Manville, Dept. AR-11, 
P.O. Box 290, New York 16,N. Y. 





EASY TO SAW 
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TO DRILL EASY TO NAIL TO WOOD 
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Generating sta- 
tion, Northern 
Indiana Public 
Service Co. Sup- 
plies electric 
power for 229 
midwest com- 
munities. 


Right: Workman 
applies protective 
Abesto coating. 


No small maintenance job! 
More than 70,000 square 
feet of roof on this generat- 
ing plant, one of many big 
structures protected and 
maintained with 


ABESTO 


Roof Adhesives and 
Coating Materials 


-—— Check these features! 


V Retains elastic surface 
when cured. 


V Can be used with any 
standard brand roll roof- 
ing, bonding layers tightly 
and smoothly. 

VIs highly 





resistant to 


oxidation. 





Specify Abesto for new 
built-up construction . . . for 
roof maintenance 


Se 
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Send for A.1.A. file 
folder with spec 
sheets and descrip- 
tive literature. Wo 
TT CLE 


ABESTO MFG. CORP. 


Dept. 15 Michigan City, Indiana 
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THE RECORD REPORTS 


(Continued from page 144) 


Pasadena, Calif. Mr. Barnes formerly 
was connected with Holabird & Root, 
Gropius & Breuer, Timothy Pflueger, 
and William Wilson Wurster. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co. 
has announced the retirement of Everett 
G. Ackart, chief engineer, and the 
appointment of Granville M. Read to 
succeed him. 

Theodore Hartman, Architect, of Elm- 
hurst and Chicago, Ill., is joining with 
Stanley W. Howe, A.I.A., in Monroe, 
Wis., to form a new architectural office 
with quarters at 1518 11th St. 

Haynes & Strange, Architects, have 
admitted to partnership their chief of 
architectural design and engineering, L. 
H. Kirby, and have announced change 
of the firm name to Haynes, Strange & 
Kirby. Address, 19th St. and Dixie Dr., 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Wm. A. Johnson, West Coast con- 
tractor, has acquired the interest of his 
former associate, Vern D. Case, in Case 
Construction Co. The firm henceforth 
will be known as the Johnson Western 
Co. 

Raymond M. Marlier, Lawrence 
Wolfe and B. Kenneth Johnstone have 
announced the formation of a partner- 
ship for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Marlier, Wolfe 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Garnett Andrew McElroy, Architect, 
Member Royal Architectural Institute 


of Canada, has announced the organiza- 
tion of a new firm with greatly expanded | 
| staff and facilities for the general prac- 


tice of architecture and engineering and 
industrial designing, to be known as G. 
A. McElroy and Associates, Architects 
and Engineers. Address, Thompson 
Bldg., 152 Pitt St. W., Windsor, Ont. 
Miller, Yeager & Vrydagh have an- 
nounced the withdrawal from the firm of 
Mr. Yeager and the formation of a new 
firm to be known as Miller & Vrydagh, 
Architects (Warren D. Miller and Alli- 
son L. Vrydagh), with offices at 200 
Opera House Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Capt. Walter L. Rubel, U.S.N.R., who | 
was on the staff of the Production Officer | 
at the New York Naval Shipyard until | 


his separation from the Service in Au- 
gust, has joined the firm of Guy B. Panero, 
Successor to Clyde R. Place, Consulting 
Engineers, as an associate in charge of 
the industrial and power division. 


A CORRECTION 


In crediting the California drive-in 
restaurant shown on page 103 of the 
September ARCHITECTURAL RECORD to 
Hardison, Rhoda and Moist, Designers- 
Planners, the firm was erroneously re- 
ferred to as architects. 
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plus TIME-SAVING 
EFFICIENCY 


KINNEAR Rolling Doors present a flex- 
ible, armored barrier against weather, 
wear, and fire, absorb shocks and blows, 
and withstand many years of everyday use. 
They combine rugged, resilient strength 
with smooth, quick operation in an all- 
steel, interlocking-slat curtain that coils 
upward into a compact roll above the 
lintel. By rising vertically out of the way, 
KINNEAR Rolling Doors save vitally 
needed space and clear the way for plant 
traffic and other activity. 

Time-and-labor-saving advantages of 
these doors reach a new high with the 
addition of KINNEAR Motor Operators 
and push-button remote controls. This 
extra convenience encourages prompt door 
closure and cuts heating and air-condition- 
ing costs. 

Proved KINNEAR construction features 
are your assurance of easy, economical 
door operation, plus protection! 
KINNEAR Rolling Doors are individually 
engineered for all openings, in old or new 
buildings. Write for full details. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories: 1860-80 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


KINNEAR 
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The original Silentite, introduced by Curtis in 
1932, was considered the most weather-tight 
window on the market. Now, the new SELF- 
FITTING Silentite is 20% more weather-tight! 
To provide such amazing fuel-saving advantages, 
Curtis engineers employed an entirely new, en- 
tirely different type of weather-stripping—a basic 
improvement in window design. Here is the 
inside story— 
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SIDE WEATHER-STRIPPING 


Clearance between jamb and sash, (A); 
is normally Ys". This greater clearance 
is made possible by re of the 


new combined slidin r and weather 


HEAD WEATHER-STRIPPING 


Groove at (B) in the head jamb takes the 
flange of the bronze spring leaf weather- 
strip (A). This spring leaf is compressed 


strip (C) and (D). The two beaded pine 
members of the sliding bar are flexibly 
connected by a spring bronze member 
which replaces the parting stop. The 
double Z type bronze lates ex- 
erts outward pressure on sliding bars, 
keeping each a contact with its 
sash, (B), regardless of position of sash. 


WEATHER-STRIPPING AT MEETING RAILS 


The check rail has been discarded in 
favor of a plain meeting rail and the 

wood parting stop bas been eliminated. 
The weather-strip members, (A) on the 
top and (B) on the bottom sash, are in- 
stalled at the pan. As shown in the 
detail, the sash are separated so that the 
weather-strips are not compressed. Note 
in side weather-strip that the parting 


BOTTOM SASH 


by the top rail when sash is closed. The 
joint is further sealed by the pine head 
stop (C), the bead of which engages a 
corresponding groove (D), in the top 
edge of the top rail. The outside edge of 
the top rail is beveled to make an easy 
sliding contact with the spring leaf, grad- 
ually compressing it to 4 tight fit. 


SILL WEATHER-STRIPPING 
At the sill, a further decided improve- 


ment has been made in the weather- 
tightness. A rabbet, (C), beveled on the 
side, is provided on ‘the inside edge of the 
bottom rail and stiles. A pine sill strip, 
(B), supports a weather-strip, (A), 
with a spring leaf which is compressed 
by the beveled oan ge of the rabbet as the 
sash is closed. The weather-strip is ap- 


plied to the sill strip and the assembly 


stop is re, a by connecting member 
applied to the sill at the factory.. 


of the sliding bar. 


OTHER IMPORTANT SILENTITE FEATURES 


® A complete unit including frame, pre-fit 
window, screen, storm sash and trim 

@ Easier operation—no sticking, no binding 

@ Famous Silentite springs uspension 

®@ No weights, cords or pulleys 

+ 

+ 


CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
AR-11S Curtis Building 
Clinton, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the new 
Silentite Window Line. 


Sturdy, one-piece narrow mullion— 2” 

More glass area for a given opening 
®@ 12 designs of windows from which to choose 
Write for full information on the new Silentite 


and the new line of Curtis Stock Architectural 
oodwork. Mail the coupon! 


NOVEMBER 1946 





ANCHOR FENCE 
aT 
TI aC oe 


First Chain Link Fence 
Still in Service 
After 39 Years 


Testifying to the ruggedness of Anchor Fence 
is the protection this installation has given at 
the Ampere, N. J., plant of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Manufacturing Company 
since 1907. This fence is held erect and in line 
by our exclusive deep-driven anchors. These 
anchors clamp to the posts . . . are driven 
deep into the sub-soil . . . form a 3-point 
“tree root’’ anchorage. Yet, they permit easy 
relocation when necessary. 


Three other exclusive features add to Anchor 
Fence’s performance. Square Frame Gates . . . 
amazingly free from sagging and warping 
U-Bar Line Posts . . 
and rigid. Square Terminal Posts . . . which 
improve strength, durability and appearance. 
Whether you're specifying fence for industrial 
or residential installations, these four big ad- 
vantages are your extra assurance of satisfied 
clients. 


. self-draining, rust-free 


Free Specification Manuals 
For Your A.1. A. File 14-K 


Let us send you our Specification Manuals on 
Anchor Chain Link and Anchor-Weld Iron 
Fences. Contain installation photographs and 
sectional drawings... describe various 
heights, weights, structural features and appli- 
cations . . . include helpful sample specifica- 
tions of many types of fencing jobs. Address 
ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, Anchor 
Post Products, Inc., 6600 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Maryland. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


TECH MICAL MEWS AND RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 130) 


WATER SUPPLY 


Water Supply and Booster Sys- 
tems for Buildings (Bulletin 1500). 
Complete data on determining head 
and capacity requirements, selecting the 
proper system and pumping equipment, 
typical piping and pump installations, 
approximate dimensions for layout pur- 
poses. 16 pp., illus. Yeomans Bros. Co., 
1418 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22, Ill.* 


WINDOWS 


H & R Aristocrat Steel Basement 
Windows. Bulletin describing and 
giving complete specifications and price 
data on three sizes of steel windows. 
Diagrams features such as positive lock- 
ing handle, interchangeability, easy re- 
moval. 2 pp., illus. H & R Machine and 
Tool Co., 20080 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 19. Ohio. 


Hope’s Steel Windows and Biltin 
Sub-Frames in Glass Block. Diagrams 
and description of a line of steel windows 
and sub-frames prepared for installation 
in glass block panels at the time that the 
glass blocks are laid up. Bulletin illus- 
trates all five types, gives full construc- 
tion and installation detail, dimensions, 
finish. 4 pp., illus. Hope’s Windows Inc., 


Jamestown, N. Y.* 
LITERATURE REQUESTED 


The following individuals and firms re- 
quest manufacturers’ literature: 

R. E. Earnheart, Architect, 1810 
Walker Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. H. Grant, Jr., Architect, 207 
Waverly Way, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Christopher P. Kantianis, Architect, 
Springfield Natl. Bank Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sr. Aquiles Landoff, Arquitecto, Ca- 
silla 119, Vina del Mar, Chile. 

Charles Melov, Architect, 439 Sevilla 
Ave., Coral Gables, Fla. 

Modas a Exposicao-Clipper S/A, 39 
Largo Santa Cecilia, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Reynolds and Morrison, Associated 
Architects, Hightower Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla. 

School of Architecture, The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Sherwood, Mills & Smith, Architects, 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Timber Structures, Inc., P.O. Box 
3782, N.W. 29th & N.W. Yeon Ave., 
Portland 8, Ore., Attention Light Struc- 
tures Division. 

Macon G. Williams, Chief, Design 
Branch, Air Installations Division, Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, Wright 


Field, Dayton, Ohio. 





A warm and 


friendly welcome ..- 


a quiet, comfortable, sleep- 
inviting room... right in the 
heart of downtown Cleveland. 
Hotel Cleveland adjoins 
Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage and Terminal 

office buildings... 

close to stores, the- 

atres. and conven- 

ient to any place 

you ll want to go 


in Cleveland. 
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CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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